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Another Commission Reports 


EDITOR’S PREFACE 


IS is the second in a series of five issues 
prepared jointly with respective Phi Delta 
Kappa Commissions in celebration of the 
50th Anniversary of the founding of the frater- 
nity. The first in the series appeared last No- 
vember as the report of the Commission on Free 
Public Education. The remaining ones will be 
published as the April, May, and June issues. 
Strictly speaking, the April issue will not be 
a report of the Commission on Research, but the 
subject matter, being based on research, will 
have that Commission’s blessing, at least, as 
well as thet of every research-minded member. 
There are increased indications that the Com- 


mission Idea will result regularly in the prepa- 
ration and publication of group writings and 
group research findings suitable for use in Pa 
Detta Kappan. As Commissions become more 
skilled and more experienced in pursuing prob- 
lems pertinent to their fields of special interest, 
we may expect increasingly valuable materials 
from their hands. A balanced program of such 
publication, interspersed with independent 
choice and voluntary contributions would seem 
to be an intelligent program for the future. 

A debt of gratitude is owed the subcommittee 
on publication of the Commission and particu- 
larly to its chairman, E. B. Chrisman, Spokane, 
who cheerfully assumed the task of assembling 
the materials published herewith.—L. A. 


Selective Teacher Recruitment 


By HOMER BO 


has been debated for a number of years. 

The various aspects of the arguments are 
of little concern at this point except to say that 
the Commission on Selective Teacher Recruit- 
ment during the past biennium operated on a 
philosophic base somewhat different from the 
general patterns of the past. It was the consen- 
sus of the Commission members at the first meet- 
ing that the activities of the Commission should 
be centered in a single district, namely District 
I. The reasoning behind this can be explained 
under several headings. First, it was believed 
that the primary goal was to determine ways 
and means by which various districts and chap- 
ters of Phi Delta Kappa can be active construc- 
tively in the area of teacher recruitment. It was 
agreed by the Commission members that the pri- 
mary role was research. This heing the case, it 
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was agreed that District I was similar generally 
to all other districts; therefore, effective prac- 
tices found for this area should be of value to 
all. Second, the primary role of research sug- 
gested that the members of the Commission 
should be fairly close geographically so that 
communication could be carried on easily and 
inexpensively. It was hoped that a number of 
research topics could be uncovered and a por- 
tion of them assigned to members of the Com- 
mission for study and trial. Close contact be- 
tween the members, it was felt, would facilitate 
progress toward the goals as well as increase the 
reliability of the research. Third, it was believed 
that an “esprit de corps” could be developed in 
a single district among the several chapters that 
most likely could not be achieved on a fraternity- 
wide level. Personal contact and individual mem- 
bership would make the difference. The final 
results of the Commission’s activities fully justi- 
fies this point of view. 


Projects Decided Upon 


The Commission launched into its work in 
the spring of 1954. The first meeting was held in 
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Portland, Oregon with all members in attend- 
ance. It should be noted that commission mem- 
bership was spread geographically throughout 
District I with the exception of Montana, the 
only factor in the latter being distance. 

A number of projects were discussed by the 
Commission. It was finally agreed to begin work 
on the following: The radio spot announcement 
program, developing a resource unit on teaching 
for use on the senior high school level, an art 
poster contest, development of a recognition 
program for outstanding men in teacher educa- 
tion, and an examination of the problem of in- 
teresting boys in teacher education. As the work 
of the Commission developed three major addi- 
tions were made: the revision of Teaching As a 
Man’s Job, the development of a sound-slide se- 
ries to implement Teaching As a Man’s Job, and 
joint responsibility for an issue of Pat Detta 
KaPPAN. 


THE SPOT ANNOUNCEMENT PROGRAM 


The activities of the Commission on Selective 
Teacher Recruitment spot announcement pro- 
gram represented a continuation of a state-wide 
program instituted by Beta Omega Chapter, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. The Beta 
Omega pilot program was in effect for approxi- 
mately a year before the Commission on Selec- 
tive Teacher Recruitment adopted the program 
as an official Commission project. 

This program consisted of the preparation and 
distribution of two radio “spot announcements” 
each week to radio stations principally in Dis- 
trict I. The “spot announcements” were to be 
read at station break time on local radio stations. 
A special letterhead was prepared and the du- 
plicated “spot announcements” were distributed 
under the official name of the Commission. Every 
effort was made to indicate that the “spots” were 
being distributed by a legitimate professional 
organization and not by a group interested in 
some special favor. Letters explaining the nature 
of the program and its purposes were sent to 
radio stations with copy for the first “spot an- 
nouncements.” 

The purposes of the program were two: 1) To 
increase the status of teachers and teaching as a 
profession in the eyes of the public; 2) To en- 
courage persons to enter the field of education 
as a lifetime career. The basic thesis behind this 
program was that if repetitive advertising can 
sell soap, a similar campaign could sell educa- 
tion to the public. It was felt that there was a 
need for a greater degree of communication with 
the public to counteract some of the misinfor- 
mation and lack of information noted. 
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Certain limitations were placed upon the na. 
ture of the spot announcements. The “spots” 
were to be short, 30 to 60 seconds reading time. 
They were to be informative. They were to be 
factual, or of such a nature as to indicate q 
restrained point of view which would not em. 
broil the radio stations in controversy. The spot 
announcements were limited to “advertising” the 
advantages of education in general not empha. 
sizing any one field of effort or special subject. 
matter area. These limitations restricted the spot 
announcements to general statements, but it was 
felt that to attempt to cover fairly the numeroys 
fields of elementary, secondary, and special edu- 
cation was beyond the scope of the program. 


Two Operational Techniques Used 


The operational technique of the project was 
built upon cooperation of Phi Delta Kappa chap. 
ters, both campus and field. After the official 
authorization of the program, the various chap- 
ters were asked to contact radio stations in the 
area served by the chapter to determine which 
stations would be interested in broadcasting 
“spot announcements” as a public service func- 
tion. The names of the stations willing to make 
these announcements were forwarded to the 
chairman of the project and immediately in- 
cluded on the mailing list. 

A second operational technique was to have 
committees appointed in the various chapters of 
the district to prepare suggested spot announce- 
ments. These suggested spot announcements 
were forwarded to the project chairman where 
they were edited and included in the materials 
sent to the radio stations. 

The spot announcement program was a ©- 
operative program which permitted the members 
of various chapters of Phi Delta Kappa to pre- 
sent suggested materials which were edited and 
in some cases rewritten by the chairman of the 
project. In some cases individual members pre- 
sented suggested materials; even high school stu- 
dents were encouraged to write. Materials sub- 
mitted by chapters, individuals, or student 
groups were used in as nearly the original form 
as possible. It was felt that this participation of 
the membership and students would encourage 
thinking concerning the problems of education 
and give these groups the feeling that it was 
their program and not the program of one indi- 
vidual or committee. 

While cooperation with the program was slow 
in starting, a fairly substantial number of spots 
were submitted for editorial revision by campus 
chapters, field chapters, individuals, college, and 
high school students. The cooperation of these 
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groups made possible whatever success the pro- 
gram may have had. 


Scope of the Program 


A total of 100 spot announcements had been 
distributed through October 1, 1955. A total of 
82 “spot announcements” was distributed when 
the program was under the sponsorship of Beta 
Qmega Chapter. A total of 9646 copies was dis- 
tributed during the approximately two years of 
the operation of this program. These spots were 
sent to some 66 radio stations and individuals. 

The cost of the program was approximately 
$450, which included the salaries of clerical per- 
sonnel, equipment purchased, postage, and mis- 
cellaneous costs. When current operating ex- 

nses are included the total operating budget 
should be less than the allocated $500. 

Typical of the cost of this program if sup- 

rted on a commercial basis is the amount in- 
volved with KING radio station in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. KING broadcast 24 spot announcements 
for a total charge of $208.80. The average cost 
per announcement was $8.70. Assuming that this 
is a typical charge, the total amount involved 
for the spot program would have been $83,920.- 
90 for the two year period. We have asked the 
radio stations to absorb this amount as a public 
service. The indications are that we have re- 
ceived a major portion of this public service at 
no charge to the fraternity. Certainly the co- 
operation of the radio industry in providing this 
service should be noted. 


Some Evaluations 


It is suggested that the spot announcement 
program has been successful in approximating 
its objectives. Information tending to increase 
the status of teachers and teaching in the eyes 
of the public has been brought before the public. 
Information which tends to encourage persons 
to enter the career of teaching, or a career in the 
public schools, has been presented to the public. 

The value to Phi Delta Kappa chapters may 
be found in the increase of information dealing 
with the teaching profession. The importance of 
the participation factor should be noted. Chap- 
ters and individuals can feel that the spot pro- 
gram was their program. This feeliug of partici- 
pation gives unity to the organization. 

The program of radio spot announcements 
represents the most inexpensive way to reach 
the vast public who listen to radio. At a mini- 
mum expense and with a minimum of effort this 
program has reached the homes, parents, and 
youngsters of an entire region of the nation. 
Such a program is feasible on a national level. 
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The success of this program, while difficult to 
assess, is felt to be certain. The desirability of 
continuing the program and/or expanding it to 
include television “spots” is left to the wisdom 
of the Commission and the fraternity as a whole. 


A RESOURCE UNIT ON TEACHING 


The purpose of this project was to set out in 
a resource unit entitled “Understanding Public 
Education in the United States—A Resource 
Unit for Social Studies on the Secondary School 
Level” several pertinent areas and combinations 
of areas at the secondary level adapted to social 
studies courses in order that the scope and func- 
tion of the free public school might be more 
readily taught and understood. The resource unit 
provides the social studies teacher with sources 
of material and positive suggestions for teaching 
an understanding of the public school. 

The resource unit deals principally with the 
public school. However, the significant role of 
private schools is recognized and there is no at- 
tempt to minimize their importance. 

The resource unit has an Introduction and five 
parts. Part I is entitled “The Nature and Organi- 
zation of the Public School” and covers histori- 
cal development, location of school facilities, en- 
rollments, and organizational levels of public 
schools. Part II is entitled “Purposes and Func- 
tions of the Public School” and covers govern- 
mental relations with education, child growth 
and development, aims and objectives, curricula, 
and adult education. Part III is entitled “Fi- 
nance, Administration, and Teaching in the Pub- 
lic School” and covers financial support, dele- 
gated responsibilities, teaching, certification, and 
teacher welfare plans. 

Part IV is entitled “Your Duties to the Public 
School Now and After Graduation” and covers 
student individuality, student government, edu- 
cational issues, and programs of improvement. 
Part V is entitled “Evaluation of and Under- 
standing Public Education in the United States” 
and contains suggested evaluation materials and 
sample testing problems. 

Gaining an understanding of public education 
is of utmost importance. Intelligent friends of 
public education and inspired teachers are 
needed to insure the improvement of the Ameri- 
can educational system and to safeguard demo- 
cratic ideals. 

“Understanding Public Education in the 
United States—A Resource Unit for Social Stud- 
ies on the Secondary School Level” covers se- 
lected aspects of public education from the su- 
pervised study approach. Through the use of a 
variety of materials an intelligent understanding 
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of the scope and function of the public schools 
may be obtained. 


THE ART POSTER CONTEST 


A poster contest for teacher recruitment ideas 
was sponsored by Beta Iota Field Chapter, Ash- 
land, Oregon. An announcement of the contest 
was sent to each of the high schools in the South- 
west region of Oregon, 43 in number. 

The purpose of the contest was to bring to the 
attention of high school students the opportuni- 
ties offered in the varied branches of the teach- 
ing profession. It was thought that the winning 
posters might be exhibited as a group in the high 
schools in the area, perhaps as a part of a teach- 
er recruitment program. 

The first prize was $15, and the second prize 
was $10, amounts thought to be sufficient to in- 
terest high school students in participating. 

The results of the contest were disappointing. 
Only two entries were received, although several 
other schools had indicated an interest in the 
idea. One of the factors contributing to the lack 
of entries might have been the terminal date. 
The time for the contest conflicted with another 
poster contest, conducted in most schools. 


RECOGNITION OF OUTSTANDING STUDENTS 


As a result of encouragement by the Commis- 
sion on Selective Recruitment of Teachers, Phi 
Delta Kappa chapters in Oregon launched a pro- 
gram to honor the outstanding male student in 
teacher education in each of the teacher train- 
ing institutions in the state. These outstanding 
men were awarded certificates and were intro- 
duced at the Phi Delta Kappa breakfast held in 
connection with the Oregon Education Associa- 
tion annual convention. 

The students were selected on the basis of 
four points: academic achievement, residence, 
activities, and personal traits. The selection com- 
mittee in each institution was made up of Phi 
Delta Kappa members of the faculty. The Com- 
mittees were urged to select men who, in the 
opinion of the committee members, would be- 
come leaders in the field of education. Traits 
desired in the winners included: intelligence, ap- 
plication, dependability, appearance, and friend- 
liness. 

Each Phi Delta Kappa Chapter was responsi- 
ble for the appointment of selection committees 
in the teacher training institutions in their area. 
Sigma Field Chapter, Portland, handled the se- 
lections at Lewis and Clark College, Portland 
University, Pacific University, Reed College, 
Cascade College, and Portland State College. 
Alpha Tau Field Chapter, Salem, handled the 
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selections at Oregon State College, Oregon Co. 
lege of Education, Willamette University, ang 
Linfield College. Beta Iota Field Chapter, Ash. 
land, selected the outstanding teacher education 
student at Southern Oregon College, and the 
Eastern Oregon Phi Delta Kappa Club made the 
selection at Eastern Oregon College. 

The purpose of this program was to encourage 
the entry into teaching of more and better young 
men. The spotlighting of the type of young men 
who are desired in the teaching progression, and 
who are coming into the profession, will do 
much to encourage others of the same type. 

For the 1955 ceremony, Dr. Rex Putnam, state 
superintendent of public instruction and a Phj 
Delta Kappan, made the presentation of the cer. 
tificates and Miss Waurine Walker, president, 
National Education Association, was the princi- 
pal speaker. 

This award program will be continued by Ore. 
gon Phi Delta Kappans, with the 1956 program 
scheduled for March 16, 1956 in Portland. 


INTERESTING HIGH SCHOOL YOUTHS 
IN TEACHING 
Various members of the Commission tackled 
this problem with inconclusive results. Carl E. 
Aschenbrenner, a member of the Commission, 
on the basis of preliminary investigation in Sa- 
lem, Oregon, states: 


Both local high school principals are members of 
Alpha Tau Chapter and approached the project of 
recruiting boys to the teaching field with interest and 
enthusiasm. The results were disappointing and an 
examination of the reasons for failure indicated that 
there was a definite lack of interest on the part of 
the boys for cadet teaching experience in the ele- 
mentary school where cadet teachers have been as- 
signed, However, there was almost unanimous en- 
thusiasm on the part of those interviewed if the 
same opportunity were available on the junior high 
or senior high school level. Both principals are now 
working toward a program of extending cadet teach- 
ing opportunities so that cadets might work with 
junior and senior high school teachers. 

South Salem High School now has two students 
assigned to high school classes and their first three 
weeks indicate a very satisfactory future for the 


program. 


The matter of working within the framework 
of FTA was also a matter which the Commission 
discussed but made little headway with it. 


REVISION OF TEACHING AS A MAN’S JOB 


Further work in this area is indicated as will 
be seen in the Commission’s recommendations. 
The project had its inception at the October, 
54, meeting of Alpha Beta Field Chapter. The 
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chairman of the Commission on Selective Teach- 
er Recruitment was present and asked the chap- 
ter to undertake a revision of Teaching As a 
Man’s Job as a chapter project, under the Com- 
mission. 

The members of the chapter agreed and a 
committee was appointed by the chapter presi- 
dent to study the means by which such a revi- 
sion might be undertaken. 

The committee examined the old edition and 
discovered that rather than a revision a complete 
rewrite would serve the purpose best. The chair- 
man of the committee reported the thinking of 
the committee and asked that in view of the size 
of the job, participation by the entire member- 
ship of Alpha Beta Field Chapter was advisable. 
The chapter members accepted the suggestion. 

Next began a consideration of a plan or out- 
line for the revision. Such an outline was shown 
to the fraternity officers and delegates who were 
present at the District I Conference held in Se- 
attle, in December, 1954. The members of the 
conference commended the outline which had 
been prepared. 

The outline was then broken down and parts 
assigned to more than 20 members, who were 
asked to submit material for the assigned topics. 
The committee endeavored to have all manu- 
scripts completed by March 1, 1955 although 
some were delayed to May 1. 

These contributions were edited, condensed 
and prepared so far as possible for typing. 
Through the courtesy of the Tacoma Vocational 
School business training classes, the typing and 
duplicating of 100 copies for this first draft were 
undertaken. During the summer the task was 
completed. 

At the opening of school in September, even 
though the copies were very rough, some were 
given to a 9th grade junior high class and later 
to an llth grade senior high class for their re- 
actions to the material. Copies were also given 
to chapter members who were present at the 
first meeting in September, ’55. 

The committee then made use of these re- 
actions and suggestions in further editing the 
manuscript for final typing. 

Progress in the completion of this revision has 
been slow and sometimes uncertain, due to the 
democratic procedures used in the preparation 
of the material. The committee has enjoyed the 
work and feels that the members who partici- 
pated can feel satisfaction in a job well done. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A SOUND-SLIDE SERIES 


Nu Chapter accepted as a chapter project the 
development of a sound-slide series to supple- 
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ment Teaching As a Man’s Job. The work was 
undertaken in the spring of 1955 and the last 
pictures were assembled in November. The slide- 
series has been a most interesting project and 
seems to justify the time and effort given. The 
project will not be finished until 1956 as the 
commentary will require detailed planning and 
execution. This slide-series was also shown to a 
small group at the 25th biennial council. 


THE MARCH, 1956, PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


The editor of Pat Detta Kappan asked the 
Commission to consider accepting joint respon- 
sibility for a spring, 1956 issue of the JouRNAL. 
A survey indicated complete cooperation and 
enthusiasm of the Commission for the project. 
A subcommittee was appointed and work was 
underway. Authors and articles were solicited 
after a considerable screening of ideas. The 
project is completed and the reader has the re- 
sult in his hands. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


The Commission feels that much has been ac- 
complished during the biennium; however, the 
surface has been merely scratched. It is with 
this thought in mind that the following recom- 
mendations are made: 

1. The spot announcement program merits 
expansion to the national level. The cooperation 
of radio station owners and managers has been 
excellent. 

2. Television offers a splendid possibility for 
experimentation. Two years work in a given area 
should produce results meriting the attention 
of the next biennial council. 

3. Further attention must be given boys on 
the senior high school level. The ways and means 
of attracting and holding their interest in teach- 
ing as a career has yet to be determined. 

4. The utilization of Teaching As a Man’s Job 
must be carried through. The production of a 
text is but one facet of the problem. Phi Delta 
Kappa must see to it that the book is used ef- 
fectively throughout the schools. 

5. Many groups are working in teacher selec- 
tion and recruitment; it is recommended that 
Phi Delta Kappa effect a closer working rela- 
tionship with these organizations. 


College enrollments increased from one million in 
1930 to 1% million in 1940. If the present trend of 
31 per cent of high school graduates continuing on 
to college holds, over 2.6 million will flood the cam- 
puses this fall even though G.I. enrollments are de- 
clining. Three million are expected by 1959—more 
if 40 per cent attend college. 





:ACHERS OF VOCATIONS and counselors in 
high schools make good use of a number 
of career booklets. One kind of booklet is 
reportorial in style and tells disadvantages as 
well as advantages of the occupation. Some of 
these booklets come in series, and give the im- 
pression of an impartial attitude towards all vo- 
cations. Others are written singly and offer infor- 
mation on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. Another 
kind of booklet is salesmanlike in style and at- 
tempts, often with success, to glamorize an oc- 
cupation and to attract students to it in compe- 
tition with all other callings. 

Quite frankly, the revision of Teaching As a 
Man’s Job partakes of some of the qualities of 
the latter kind. Alpha Beta Field Chapter in un- 
dertaking the revision did so because it felt 
strongly that the present need for teachers is 
great. In the days when the original book was 
written, teacher recruitment was not such an 
urgent problem. The Chapter felt that if any- 
thing could be done to make the booklet more 
appealing, it should not be overlooked. The re- 
visers felt it was their job to sell the occupation 
of teaching to all those adapted to it. However, 
since it was written by teachers who could not 
omit instruction, there is a great deal of content 
found in the work which serves to inform or in- 
struct rather than to persuade or sell. 

In the hands of a high-pressure salesman inter- 
ested in a signature on the dotted line, this book 
might secure teachers college enrollments from 
men ill adapted to classroom life, as well as get- 
ting those who should enroll. Many business 
firms have found low pressure salesmanship more 
adapted to their products. Long range build-up 
in contrast to exciting sudden presentation is 
probably the best way to “sell” youth on the 
occupation of teaching. 

There are, in general, two ways that schools 
present occupations to students—in class on vo- 
cations and in counseling interviews. 





ROY COCHRANE is principal, Gault Junior High 
School, Tacoma, Washington. He has had extensive 
experience in guidance. The discussion here is on 
the revised text of Teaching As a Man’s Job, soon to 
be published. 


Teaching As a Man’s Job 


By ROY COCHRANE 





Using the Booklet 


Probably the student-written career notebook 
is still the most used device for instruction jp 
vocations. Here Teaching As a Man’s Job is a ref. 
erence text for those selecting this career. The 
student often has a preconceived notion of what 
he wants to become. He studies his choice and 
develops a notebook containing the facts (and 
often fancies) associated with the occupation. 
Research indicates that this method frequently 
kills off the preconceived attachment to the oc. 
cupation or lessens the interest in it, hence it 
may be valuable as a beginning to the study of 
vocations. It may also be valuable as a method 
of teaching study procedures at high school 
level, but it does not constitute instruction in 
vocations. 

The next step after the career notebook-or 
other type of introduction—is a survey of all 
American livelihoods. Taking the census break- 
down, or other classification, a teacher will pre- 
sent the great divisions of the vocational world 
—homemaking, the professions, farming, man- 
agement, sales, clerical work, the skilled crafts, 
the operative, “unskilled” labor. 

These will then be divided further into small- 
er, related groups and finally into single careers, 
which may include promotion from one occupa 
tion to another. The nature of life in many kinds 
of careers will be explained as well as the ma- 
terial on hand permits. At this point Teaching As 
a Man’s Job is of value as a specific example of 
the professions. 

When the occupational world has been sur 
veyed, the teacher stimulates the students to be 
gin the process of narrowing down their ow 
possibilities. The factors of intelligence and apt 
tude are considered. Then interest or motivation 
is explained and, depending upon the level 
which the subject is taught, plans are developed 
appropriate to each student. During the narrow- 
ing down process, the use of Teaching As 4 
Man’s Job can give students an idea of the de 
mands of a professional career as contrasted 
with industrial and business occupations. 

When vocations classes are held in the ninth 
grade, students are not usually expected to s 
lect specific occupations, except possibly such & 
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are easily entered. Agriculture courses, and 
sometimes trade and industrial vocational cours- 
es may be immediately available to the boy; 
hence in these areas it makes sense to come to 
an early decision. But the professions and most 
business jobs require more general education 
before training becomes specific; and it is there- 
fore appropriate to defer determination of the 
precise profession or work until later in the stu- 
dent’s educational time-table. 


Interpreting the Text 


All boys of professional promise should be 
exposed to Teaching As a Man’s Job. The ques- 
tions to ask in teaching it are: 


Does this book tell about teaching the way you 
have observed it in your years of school? 

How does the teacher’s job differ from the stu- 
dent’s job? 

How is the teacher’s job the same as the student’s 
job? 


Or possibly by chapters: 


1. Which of the experiences in Chapter One 
would be most satisfying to you? 

2. What additional things have you seen teachers 
do that are not mentioned in Chapter Two? 

3. Trace the steps in a teacher's career from col- 
lege study to the highest position possible. 

4. Which of the organizational plans of Chapter 
Four are you now fulfilling in your own school life? 
What are its advantages over other plans? 

5. Why is universal free public education neces- 
sary for a democracy? 

6. How do teachers get together to work for their 
common aims? 

7. How do my qualifications match those of Chap- 
ter Seven? 

8. How do the costs of further education and its 
rewards compare to money made by those who quit 
school early? 

9. How do you feel about your future place in the 
community? 

10. When does the pathway towards teaching 
branch off from other educational pathways? 


Even in an unselected class students may prof- 
it by a study of Teaching As a Man’s Job. They 
can compare the book with their own experi- 
ences and derive insight into how they are being 
educated, even if they are not prospects, so far 
as filling the ranks of male teachers is concerned. 

Occupations are more often taught in the 
ninth grade than in other grades. Where this sub- 
ject is taught in the eleventh or twelfth grade, 
much more intensive study of Teaching As a 
Man’s Job can be made, since choice of a par- 
ticular college or university may be at stake. 


Useful in Varying Situations 


Some schools have vocations courses and coun- 
selors. Some have only counselors, and still oth- 
ers depend upon career days or catch-as-catch- 
can vocational guidance. When a counselor is 
available, he will have a file of reference mate- 
rial including booklets by various organizations 
interested in recruiting the most capable students 
into one vocation or another. In this file Teach- 
ing As a Man’s Job will be placed in alphabetical 
order, or with other material on teaching in the 
professional section if the file is topically ar- 
ranged. 

Whom should the counselor specially refer to 
this section? Students who seem to like teachers 
more than most students. Students who are capa- 
ble of college work and who have not definitely 
rejected teaching as a career. 

Simple arithmetic will tell us how many boys 
we should interest in teaching. If it takes one 
teacher to thirty pupils and a male teacher’s 
length of service is twice the twelve years of 
public schooling, we may say that one boy in 
every sixty can teach. This means one boy in 
every sixty boys, not 60 students for, we might 
conjecture, half the teaching jobs might reason- 
ably be filled by women. 

Now let us see how this rough estimate com- 
pares with census figures. The 1950 Census 
shows 0.7 per cent of employed males engaged 
in teaching, not counting the very much smaller 
number who teach in colleges. This is about one 
man in two hundred and fifty. Obviously, the 
women’s ratio must be higher. Actually one out 
of every nineteen employed women is a teacher. 
Teachers are divided into one-fourth men and 
three-fourths women. With proper response to 
Teaching As a Man’s Job this ratio should not be 
quite so one-sided. It is believed the emotional 
life of the child would be helped by a larger pro- 
portion of men teachers. Boys would have ster- 
ling models to pattern themselves after; girls 
would develop a better balanced outlook and 
form ideals that would be reflected in better 
mate selection. 


Student Reactions 


In view of students’ tendencies to select 
careers requiring college for other reasons than 
love of a particular vocation, the counselor who 
sends two or three per cent of all boys towards 
teachers colleges is not overdoing it. 

Where there is no course in vocations nor a 
counselor, the librarian may be the school person 
to promote Teaching As a Man’s Job. This book- 
let should be cataloged with “Careers,” not with 
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“Educational Literature.” The catalog number 
471-42 may be appropriate, if this puts the book 
on the shelf where other career books are dis- 
played. Wide circulation of Teaching As a Man's 
Job is desirable and possible because so many 
good prospects for teaching have not made up 
their minds even as high school seniors. 

The revision now completed but not yet pub- 
lished has been tried in a ninth grade classroom 
and found to be readable and interesting to a 
large section of the class. Here is a sample stu- 
dent reaction: 


Well, I think teaching is a job that takes patience 
and a lot of explaining. The teacher has a very hard 
job and finds some of his pupils hard to handle. Most 
of the boys and girls of today in junior and senior 
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high schools are just young punks. Well, back to my 
outline. I think that teachers have a lot of nerve to 
teach. 


Probably the majority of students in a high 
school cannot really like any book on teaching 
since their own interests are different. The re. 
vision does seem to appeal to a minority and to 
satisfy them. To achieve its mission, Teaching 
As a Man’s Job should convince a few and ip. 
form many. When handled as an explanation of 
an opportunity it should be successful. It should 
never be made a distasteful task to be lived 
through. One cannot compel a student to like 
it, nor to like teaching. Unquestionably all col- 
lege preparatory students, and many others, 
should be exposed to Teaching As a Man’s Job, 


Education on the “Spot” 


By BRUCE I. BLACKSTONE 


NE OF THE BASIC problems facing educa- 
() tion today is the same as that of the past, 
“How can one inform the public about 
education?” Educators realize that much of the 
difficulty found in public relations is due to the 
fact that the public has inadequate information, 
and in some cases absolutely incorrect informa- 
tion, on which to base its opinions. Early in 1953 
considerable discussion was held at the meet- 
ings of Beta Omega Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
about various means which could be used to in- 
form the public about education. 

The conclusion reached after a number of in- 
formal discussions was that if toothpaste can be 
sold by repetitive advertising, education can be 
sold by a similar technique. An attempt was 
made to discover the nature of appeals used in 
institutional advertising campaigns and to adapt 
some of these ideas to the “selling” of education. 
On the basis of information available it was de- 
cided to use radio as a means of reaching the 
public in the Pacific Northwest. 

A committee under the direction of Bruce I. 
Blackstone presented a report to the members 
of Beta Omega Chapter asking that funds be 
made available to support a radio spot announce- 
ment program. The purposes of the program 
were twofold: 1) To increase the status of teach- 
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ers and teaching as a profession in the eyes of 
the public; 2) To encourage persons to enter the 
field of education as a life-time career. 


Spot Announcements Begun 


It was felt that there was a need for a greater 
degree of communication with the public to 
counteract some of the misinformation and lack 
of information which had been noted by other 
educators. The membership of Beta Omega 
Chapter agreed to provide funds for an experi- 
mental program of radio spot announcements to 
be sponsored by the chapter. 

The first Beta Omega spot announcements 
were released over the air on January 11, 1954. 
Before that time there were a number of steps 
that had to be taken. Letters were written to 
radio stations in the state of Idaho and the sur 
rounding area explaining the nature of the proj- 
ect under consideration. This letter made clear 
that the activity was a professional one and not 
the work of a crank group with an axe to grind. 
The radio stations who replied to the original 
letter were placed upon the mailing list for the 
first spot announcements. 

A spot was defined as a single idea emphatical- 
ly presented in a few sentences. The spots wert 
short, 30 to 60 seconds reading time. They were 
to be informative and factual. Every effort was 
made to prevent embroiling radio stations in col- 
troversy as a result of the reading of a spot at 
nouncement. The spots were limited to “selling 
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the advantages of education in general and not 
to emphasizing any one field of effort or special 
subject matter area. These limitations restricted 
the spot program to general statements but it was 
felt that to attempt to cover fairly the numerous 
felds of education would be beyond the scope 


of the program. 
Help Sought in Writing 

Members of Beta Omega Chapter were asked 
to write suggested spot announcements and to 
turn them over to the chairman of the spot an- 
nouncement committee for editing. Because 
many ideas were possible, each member of Beta 
Omega was in a position to present original 
ideas to the committee. Efforts were made to 
encourage members in the field as well as mem- 
bers of the campus chapter to prepare suggested 
spot material. 

To publicize the spot program and the par- 
ticipation of various individuals in the program 
a bulletin board display was developed and 
placed in the hallway of the university adminis- 
tration building. The current spots were dis- 
played upon the bulletin board along with the 
names of those individuals who had contributed 
ideas which had been used in the program. 
There was considerable competition among 
members to have their names on the “Spot-of- 
the-Week” display several times. 

Several efforts were made to encourage mem- 
bers of Beta Omega Chapter to participate in 
the writing of spot materials. Appeals were 
made at chapter meetings, written requests were 
sent to the members of the. chapter who were 
not able to attend chapter meetings. A device 
which seemed to have some success was to re- 
quire candidates for membership to write sev- 
eral suggested spots as part of their initiation 
activity. The result of these efforts was to de- 
velop a reasonable number of suggested spots 
which could be revised and used in the spot 
program. 


Program on a District Basis 


On October 16, 1954, it was suggested that the 
spot program of Beta Omega Chapter become 
an official program of the fraternity Commission 
on Selective Teacher Recruitment. The members 
of this Commission agreed that this program 
should be expanded to district-wide coverage. To 
make the expansion possible, $500.00 was made 
available to finance the operation. 

Using the experience gained through the op- 
eration of the Beta Omega pilot study many of 
the techniques used in that program were carried 
over to the Commission activity. The various 
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chapters, both campus and field, in District I 
were asked to appoint personnel to contact radio 
stations in the area served by the chapter. The 
purpose of this contact was to secure prior ap- 
proval for the use of spot materials which would 
arrive by mail from the office of the spot chair- 
man. The names of radio stations willing to 
broadcast the spots were placed upon the mail- 
ing list. Where chapters did not appoint persons 
to make the necessary contact, or where the per- 
sons appointed failed to take the proper action, 
radio coverage came only through the overlap 
of radio reception into their area. It was felt that 
if the chapters wished to support the program 
they would do so, but that they had the right to 
refuse to participate if they so desired. 

The results of the chapter canvass of radio sta- 
tions provided a thorough coverage of District 
I. No area in District I was beyond reception of 
the spots. The total coverage of the program was 
international in scope; broadcasts from the 
United States extended into Canada carrying the 
spot messages. Four radio stations in Alaska also 
received and used the spot materials. 

The campus and field chapters of District I 
were also asked to appoint an individual or com- 
mittee to secure and forward suggested spot ma- 
terials to the program chairman. Certain chap- 
ters used the devices suggested earlier in this 
report to develop spot materials. Other devices 
were also used, some of the material was written 
by members of high school classes as a device to 
encourage the students to think about teaching 
as a lifetime career. Other chapters had univer- 
sity students in education and advertising class- 
es write suggested spot material. 


Members Encouraged to Participate 


One of the most satisfying results of the spot 
program was the degree of participation found 
among the members of the various PDK groups. 
The use of the spots as a teaching device was 
certainly not considered as an objective of the 
program when it was established; however, the 
members who used this material to direct discus- 
sions or to provide direct class activity found 
that the spots made excellent springboards for 
class and individual activity. 

For a total of 50 weeks spots were distributed 
by the fraternity Commission through October 
1, 1955. In viewing the spot program as a whole, 
one must consider also the 41 weeks during 
which spots were distributed by Beta Omega 
Chapter in the pilot project before the program 
was adopted by the Commission. A total of 9646 
copies of spots was distributed to individual 
radio stations during the 91 weeks of this pro- 
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gram. Each week 53 radio stations received two 
spots which were to be read at station break 
times or at other times during the broadcast pe- 
riod. Periodically, form letters were sent to the 
managers of the stations asking for suggestions 
concerning how the program might be improved 
and how the spots could be made more useful to 
the stations. The managers of the stations were 
kind in their suggestions and as a result of their 
comments, the length of the spots was cut so that 
they might better fit into the station break time. 
While no definitive record could be kept of the 
number of times that the spots were read, the 
comments of the station managers indicated that 
they received favorable reading attention. 


Northwest Radio Cooperated 


The radio industry of Northwest United States 
and Alaska deserve profound thanks for the part 
it played in making the spot program success- 
ful. Often educators approach industry without 
really being aware of the expense involved in the 
“little thing” requested. From the educators 
point of view a request for one-half minute or a 
minute between radio shows was “a little thing.” 
Looking at it from the point of view of the radio 
industry, the thing was not so little. Taking actu- 
al prices quoted by one radio station, the aver- 
age cost, on a commercial basis, for reading one 
of the spots was $8.70. Assuming that this is a 
typical charge, and also assuming that each ra- 
dio station read each spot only once, the total 
cost of the program to PDK, if supported on a 
commercial basis, would have been $83,920.20. 
If one were to assume that each spot was read 
once a day this figure would be multiplied by 
seven. The rapidity with which these hypotheti- 
cal charges mount is almost unbelievable. 

As educators, we of Phi Delta Kappa asked the 
radio industry of Northwest United States and 
Alaska to absorb this amount as a public service 
at no charge to the fraternity. Certainly the co- 
operation of the radio industry in providing this 
service should be noted. Certainly we can not 
say that business is not supporting educational 
programs of public relations. 

The actual cost of the spot program for the 
period of Commission operation was less than 
$500.00. Due to the volume of mailing involved, 
it was necessary to purchase some mechanical 
aids, an Addresserette, and a hand operated fold- 
ing machine. These machines represented a sig- 
nificant proportion of the expense of the pro- 
gram. It might well be added that the time saved 
through the use of these machines more than 
paid for them during the period of operation. 

The expenses of the spot program can be sum- 
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marized easily. Of the $500.00 allocated by the 
Commission, some $420.67 was spent up to No. 
vember 1, 1955. Of this amount $63.60 went for 
clerical expense, $104.01 was spent for supplies, 
$153.06 was spent for equipment, and an eye 
$100.00 went for postage. The actual total cost 
figures will not, of course, be available until the 
completion of the project. The project will cop. 
tinue for some time beyond the deadline for this 
manuscript. 


Tested Experimental Procedures Used 


The spot program was developed through 
tried and true educational procedures. First, the 
basic problem of communication with the public 
was considered. A hypothesis that education 
could be “sold” was established. An investigation 
of possible methods for solving the problem was 
made and an attack procedure was developed. 
This report to the fraternity as a whole is an 
attempt to report procedures and results. 

Was the “experiment” a success? This must 
be considered in the light of its purposes. Using 
the crude measurements of opinions of radio 
station managers, and comments of various per- 
sons who heard the spots and a knowledge of 
probable coverage of the spots one can conclude 
that the spots were used. It may be concluded, 
also, that the spots did meet the objectives of 
the program by helping to improve the status of 
teachers and teaching in the eyes of the public, 
and to encourage at least some persons to con- 
sider entering a career of teaching. 

Certain values may be reported as an out- 
growth of the spot program. These values ac- 
crued to the fraternity through the opportunity 
for campus and field chapters to participate in 
a district-wide activity in an active, personal 
way. The cooperation of the various chapters 
and individuals in the program has contributed 
to a unity of feeling throughout the district that 
was perhaps less strong before the program was 
established. The use of spots in the classroom 
as a teaching activity and as a discussion en- 
couraging device has been reported as helpful 
by those persons so using the materials. 

Certainly the contact with the radio industry 
has reflected favorably in that the industry was 
made aware of some of the problems of educa- 
tion. Also the knowledge that the radio industry 
was willing to support public education should 
give comfort to educators. 

From an economic standpoint the spot pro- 
gram was successful in that at the least possible 
expense to the fraternity a series of important 
messages was brought to the many homes, par 
ents, and youngsters of an entire region. 





Recruitment in the Classroom 


By ALWIN V. MILLER 


TEACHER SHORTAGE in the American 
school system is serious. No justification 
need be given for the necessity of a suc- 
cessful teacher recruitment program. One area 
in which teacher recruitment might be pursued 
more vigorously is that of the high school stu- 
dent. A suggestion often made, but not nearly so 
often followed, is that each high school should 
send to a teacher training institution each year as 
many prospective teachers as the school will need 
to hire four years later. In determining the goal of 
each school on the basis of its future needs, full 
consideration must be given to attrition, which 
might reasonably be expected seriously to re- 
duce any group of freshmen entering college. If 
superintendents, principals, and teachers in high 
schools would use this goal for individual re- 
cruitment, the teacher shortage in the future 
might well be less serious. 

In our economic and educational systems, it 
is not possible (nor desirable) to force young 
boys and girls into a teaching career. They must 
be convinced that a teaching career will meet 
the needs and ambitions and plans that they 
have made for their future. For this reason, some 
active means must be found to help high school 
students decide upon a teaching career for their 
lifework. 

This article will describe a number of class- 
room activities which have been or may be used 
to encourage high school students to select 
teaching as a career. In some cases, actual ex- 
periences with the activity will be cited. In oth- 
ers, the suggestion is made that one or more 
schools try the activity and report the results of 
their experience through appropriate existing 
agencies, such as the Commission on Selective 
Recruitment of Teachers of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Experience With Children Valuable 


Bancroft' has indicated, as a result of a recent 
study, that wholesome experience with children 
is by far the most important influence in attract- 
ing young people into teaching. Therefore, he 
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recommends that programs be developed within 
the public schools which will provide high school 
students with such opportunities. Because there 
are fewer large families and fewer home ties 
and responsibilities today, the school must pro- 
vide increasingly the opportunity to work with 
children if many young persons are to be at- 
tracted to a teaching career. 

Teachers can do much in their constant and 
close contact with young people to encourage 
them to participate in the older Explorer Scout, 
Girl Scout, Camp Fire Girl, and Hi-Y groups. In 
some schools, the program is arranged so that 
students are helped to find means of participa- 
tion in youth groups and their activities.? The 
Future Teachers of America chapter in the local 
high school can act also as a source for recruit- 
ment if the program is developed properly. The 
chapter should have the active participation and 
encouragement of interested, capable, and pro- 
fessional-minded teachers, as well as the support 
of the administration, if it is to be successful in 
bringing consideration of a teaching career to 
many of the high school students. Boys in par- 
ticular, if they are to be encouraged to partici- 
pate in Future Teachers of America activities, 
must find men teachers participating in the pro- 
gram. A program must be developed which ap- 
peals to the present interests of high school boys. 


Learning by Observation 


A program of observation of teaching by high 
school students can be successful for teacher re- 
cruitment. The student may be allowed free time 
to observe classroom operations under the guid- 
ance of a successful, interested, cooperating 
teacher. This cooperating teacher should be will- 
ing to devote some time to a conference with the 
student after the class period. During this confer- 
ence, the student should be allowed to ask ques- 
tions, thus giving the teacher an opportunity to 
explain his objectives and his teaching procedures. 
During these conferences, dedicated teachers will 
find it possible to encourage the student to become 
a teacher through his demonstration of satisfac- 


1Roger W. Bancroft, “Recruiting Elementary Teachers,” 
Journal of Teacher Education 3:193, September, 1952. 

2John D. McAulay, “‘Laboratory Experience Program,” Jour- 
nal of Teacher Education 3:304-5, December, 1952. 
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tion achieved in the career. No teacher should be 
forced to cooperate in such an observation pro- 
gram. The cooperating teachers should volunteer 
for the assignment. Otherwise, negative recruit- 
ing may be the result. 

Another recruitment activity using observation 
as the principal technique is used in the San 
Diego school system, as described by Tait.* Sev- 
eral times during the school year, an observation 
program is scheduled in the elementary schools 
of the system. Three students are selected from 
each high school to observe elementary teaching 
from 9 a.m. until noon. One of the methods of 
selection of the observing students is on the basis 
of personality and likely achievement, as deter- 
mined by one or more recommending persons. 
Persons who are asked to recommend likely stu- 
dents include senior counselors, Scholarship Fed- 
eration sponsors, vice principals, and other stu- 
dents. Another method of selection used by some 
high schools is that of asking teachers and stu- 
dents to recommend the most outstanding stu- 
dents in the school, according to a list of per- 
sonality traits which is submitted to them. The 
students are not told why they are recommend- 
ing outstanding students, or for what purpose 
the list will be used. 


Observing and Reporting 


After the students have been selected, they 
are told that they will be given an opportunity 
to visit an elementary school in San Diego in 
order that they might better understand the con- 
tributions of education and the advantages in 
becoming a teacher. It is emphasized to the stu- 
dents that this visitation is to enable them to in- 
terpret the profession of teaching to other stu- 
dents who might be interested. The high school 
stresses the honor of being selected and the re- 
sponsibility for interpreting the opportunities 
in teaching to interested classmates and others. 

The elementary principals cooperating in the 
program meet with the students in the high 
school to prepare them for the visit. The prin- 
cipals explain the attitudes and responses of 
typical children within the age groups under 
consideration. The objectives of the class to be 
visited are also explained to the observing stu- 
dents. Following the visit to the elementary 
school, the principals meet again with the ob- 
servers to gather and to formulate for appraisal 
the opinions, suggestions, and questions of the 
students. 

A list of suggested activities for the observing 
student has been compiled by the Salem, Ore- 


* Frank G. Tait, “Finding Teachers for Tomorrow Is Up to 
Teachers of Today,” The Nation’s Schools 53:50-52, March, 1954. 
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gon, public schools.* That list of activities fo}. 
lows: 


1) Observation of the group to see which individ. 
uals are particularly noticeable for any reason. First 
observation might be concerned with physical qual. 
ties only, but later other characteristics which easily 
distinguish a child, will be noted, as for example 
social qualities, evidences of interest or lack of jp. 
terest, emotional problems, etc. 

2) Observation of one particular child during a 
certain period of time to see how he reacts to all 
in his environment. First observation might be of a 
child with no particular problem. A later observation 
might be of a child with a definite problem. 

3) Observation of the physical features of the 
room—lighting, ventilation, seating, decoration, fur. 
niture, and other features. 

4) Observation of classroom routine—passing of 
classes, care of materials, distributing materials, care 
of wraps, taking attendance, pupil’s responsibility, 

5) Observation of children at play, noting chil. 
dren who play well, those who participate little, those 
who are overly active and aggressive. 

6) Watching the teacher’s techniques for gaining 
attention, meeting individual differences, maintain- 
ing discipline, and stimulating interest. 

7) Watching the teacher plan with the children. 

8) Watching the teacher as she teaches reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, and other aspects of the instruc- 
tional program, to see the variety of techniques as 
they are applied to different situations. 

9) Watching the administration of a test. 

10) Going with the teacher and class on a trip, 
observing planning for the trip, and hearing later dis- 
cussion of what was noted. 

11) Attending a teachers’ meeting. 


Cadet Teaching 


Although one observation period might serve 
as an introduction to the teaching profession, 
rarely is it sufficient to lead many high school 
students into teaching as a career. According to 
Guild,® the course in cadet teaching should con- 
sist of (1) readiness activities and (2) participa- 
tion activities. The cadet should not begin par- 
ticipation activities until the cooperating teacher 
thinks he is ready to do so. The pre-particip 
tion, or readiness, activities should continue for 
a few days to a period of weeks. 

It is recommended that participation in teach- 
ing should begin with individual help for a child 
As the cadet gains skill and confidence, he should 
participate more and more until he is ready to 
take over the responsibility of small groups. The 
Pubite “sctoolg’ mimeorraphed pamphlet published ty 
Salem Public Schools, Salem, Oregon. Undated. 


5 Florence C. Guild, “‘Cadet Teaching—A Step Toward of 
ing the Teacher Shortage,” The Nation’s Schools 51:79-80, 


May, 1953. 
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cadet should never be left alone to plan or man- 
age whole group activities. 

In the Salem, Oregon program, one half unit 
of credit is given for each semester of successful 
participation in cadet teaching. Credits earned 
in cadet teaching are treated the same as credits 
earned in other elective courses. 

The selection of students for enrollment in 
cadet teaching is done quite carefully. The ca- 
det must be a senior in good standing with a 
good citizenship record. He must have an aver- 
age or better scholarship record in high school. 
The approval of the sponsor and the high school 
principal is required for enrollment in the Salem 
program. In Eugene, Oregon high school, a 
definite interest in teaching as a career is the 
requirement for entrance in the cadet teaching 


program. 


Cadet Teacher Activities 


The teaching done by the students in the Eu- 
gene program is under the direct control of the 
cooperating classroom teacher. The students find 
a variety of activities in which to engage. A girl 
interested in music would help with the music 
program in an elementary classroom. A girl who 
had overcome a difficult reading handicap would 
work with slow readers. Examples of other ac- 
tivities in which the cadet might participate are: 


) Mixing paint 

) Grading papers 

) Reading a story to the class 

) Reading poetry to the class 

) Telling a story to the class 

) Conducting morning exercises 

) Making and using flash cards with small groups 
) Leading a current events discussion 

) Guiding a small group in the use of a work- 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
8 
9 


book 

10) Planning with the teacher for larger group 
experiences 

11) Teaching a larger group something planned 
with the help of the teacher 

12) Helping the substitute during the regular 
teacher's absence. 


In Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, a future 
teachers club has supplied substitute teachers 
for the school system.* The students must be 
juniors or seniors who are considering a teach- 
ing career. The club meets once each month to 
discuss problems that concern them as student 
teachers. At times, they are addressed on topics 
of interest to beginning teachers. 

At the beginning of the year, the club mem- 
bers are asked to indicate the grade or subject 


ee 


J. W. Talley, “Club Supplies Substitute Teachers,” The Na- 


6 
tion's Schools 41:58, May, 1948. 
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in which they are interested. They are then al- 
lowed to observe the teaching done in this grade 
or subject. The students are asked to observe 
the methods used by the regular teacher, such 
as how specific problems are met and how class 
records are kept. After the observation period, 
the student has a conference with the club ad- 
viser or an elementary supervisor. When the 
students are called upon to teach a class, they 
are paid like any regular substitute.’ 


SUMMARY 


Four types of activities have been described 
in this article. Each of these activities has pos- 
sibilities for the recruitment of high school stu- 
dents into the teacher training program for 
eventual entry into the teaching profession. The 
types of activities are: 


1) Participation in Scout, Camp Fire, Hi-Y, and 
other youth groups in the community. 

2) Membership in, and participation in the ac- 
tivities of, the Future Teachers of America chapter 
in the school. 

3) Observation of teachers at work. 

4) Enrollment in a cadet teaching program, or 
training for substitute teaching while students in the 
same school system.*® 


More of these activities should be made avail- 
able to students who show some interest in the 
teaching profession. Such opportunities, coupled 
with the enthusiasm of effective, dedicated, well- 
adjusted teachers, can do much to alleviate the 
present shortage of teachers in the public 
schools of America. 


™The legalities of payment of substitutes’ wages to non- 


certified personnel should first be cleared. 

8 Experience suggests there are legal and educational! limits to 
the use of students as substitute teachers. However, with the 
teacher shortage as acute as it is, the lesser of two evils must 
sometimes be chosen. 


From Hawaii Educational Review 


Sugar cane’s sweetness comes from 
A factory within 
We never see. 
— Alice Kakimoto 
Waialua High (Hawaii) 


Oh wild duck from your flight on high 
How does it feel 
To soar through tropic sky! 
—Rodney Phillips 
Waialua High (Hawaii) 


Michael’s Song 


Once there was a kitty, 
Her fur was soft as silk, 
She could purr, purr, purr, purr, 
And drink her milk. 
—Michael Piper, Grade 1 
Waialua (Hawaii) 





Recruitment for Special Areas 


By BRUCE I. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATOR is well aware 
| of the problem of the teacher shortage. 
All areas of teaching are “short” at the 
present time and it looks as though they will 
not be able even to hold their present levels in 
the face of rising school enrollments. We might 
as well face the “facts of life” and learn to live 
with them! Educators must compete with other 
professions to get the needed number of teach- 
ers to staff the schools. 

It is rather alarming to see the recruitment 
efforts carried on at the present time. The pro- 
grams we have in operation are all short range 
programs designed to meet the immediate need. 
Each year we go from emergency to emergency 
taking hasty action in the form of temporary 
stop-gaps. The only result which can come from 
this emphasis upon the immediate emergency is 
an over-emphasis upon recruitment for segments 
of the school system. 

For the past few years we have been bom- 
barded with elementary education teacher short- 
age information. This in itself is fine—but— 
do we stop schools at the sixth grade? If we con- 
centrate solely upon this one important area in 
our programs we will let secondary and higher 
education recruitment go by default and will be 
faced with a new emergency in these fields in 
the immediate future. 

What is needed is a comprehensive recruit- 
ment plan viewing the schools as a whole and 
attempting to secure teachers to staff all of the 
valuable areas of the schools. 


Teachers Know Shortage Best 


Educators know the importance of good teach- 
ers. However, do others know? Do others care? 
Whose fault is it if they do not know and do not 
care? We as professional educators must take the 
blame. We are “experts in communication” and 
yet we can not, or will not, or at best, do not 
“sell” education. 





Biographical notes on the author are given on page 
229, this issue. 


I 


BLACKSTONE 


What can be done about the problem? It must 
be met by positive action where our raw ma- 
terial is located. The raw material, in this case 
the high school student, is in the classrooms of 
the nation. The teacher and professional associa- 
tions of teachers can do much to make teaching 
appear more attractive. In special areas such as 
business education and many others a positive 
program of recruitment should be a paramount 
professional activity of teachers and associations, 

We know that prospective teachers must come 
from the high school students of the nation. 
Medicine, dentistry, law, all of the professions, 
industry, business, and all other occupations are 
bidding for the limited number of persons who 
are now in the high schools. The group which 
will get the greatest number of students to enter 
its occupation will be the group which works 
hardest to get its full share. We need not only 
our present share but also an increment. The in- 
crement can come only by “taking” from others. 

A unified public relations program should 
reach the students in the high school classroom, 
in school activities. Have you tried having stv- 
dents act as assistant teachers in your high 
school? Have your teachers invited good pros- 
pective teachers to attend professional meetings 
as guests? Have your teachers insisted that the 
professional meetings be good enough to interest 
and attract their guests to teaching? 

The high schools could encourage and pro- 
mote business education clubs and their activi- 
ties. These activities should include a planned 
program to attract students to a teaching career. 
Other special area clubs should do the same 
thing. There must be active, vital, and interest: 
ing activity to encourage students to become 
teachers. 

Every effort should be made to reach the par- 
ents of the youngsters and to make them under- 
stand that teaching is a good career for theit 
children. The PTA, the service clubs, the veter- 
ans organizations, and others should be cot- 
tacted and the message that teaching is a good 
career presented to them. 
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Using “Selling” Techniques 

Colleges of education should encourage visita- 
tions by groups of high school students. The en- 
couragement should take the form of top-notch 
presentations concerning teaching. This is a 
paramount program and should draw the best 
men in the college instead of being shifted to the 
junior member of the staff as an unpleasant duty. 

The cadet teachers of the college should have 
active and interesting course and activity work in 
their training. They should participate in profes- 
sional meetings in their own areas and feel that 
they are part of education. In short, the princi- 
ples presented in education courses should be 
placed into practice in these courses. We must 
retain those persons who have entered the teach- 
er-training programs. The young cadets doing 
their cadet teaching are one of the best means 
we have of reaching high school students. 

All of the means of mass communication must 
be utilized to stress the positive side of teaching 
achievement. Tell the parents and the youngsters 
how well they are doing. Award prizes, give 
scholarships. These scholarships can be support- 
ed by professional educational groups, advisory 
groups, businessmen, industry, and individuals 
who have been financially successful. 

Above all, the individuals and professional 
groups in the field of education must “accentuate 
the positive” about teaching. We must reach the 
youngsters in the classroom, the parents, the 
public and members of our academic profession. 
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A planned campaign should be instigated to con- 
vince college professors in areas other than edu- 
cation that teaching is a good field for their own 
departmental graduates. 

Basically what is needed is a coordinated 
crash program of public relations which will 
“sell” education. This program should be sup- 
ported, planned, and carried out by all areas of 
education on a cooperative basis. The primary 
message is simple: teaching is a good career. The 
second part of the message from each teacher 
should be—my special area of education is the 
best career in education. 

Individuals, professional groups, state asso- 
ciations, interested groups, fraternities, and all 
other bodies in education must cooperate in this 
program. We Americans are supposed to be 
great salesmen. Let us draw upon the successful 
sales techniques of business and industry and 
use them to “sell” education. We must find our 
raw material, the high school student, fabricate 
him in the teacher-training institution, deliver 
him to the consumer, the public schools, and 
then use him as a device to stimulate further de- 
mand for more education and more teachers. 

A comprehensive program of this type must 
be established now or we will cheat the young- 
sters of the nation by permitting them to receive 
an inadequate education from too many inade- 
quate teachers. Teachers have a responsibility in 
seeing that the light of learning continues to burn 
for all our youngsters who want an education 
and who are willing to work for it. 


II 


By }. FREDERICK WELTZIN 


UNIVERSAL PROBLEM of providing an 
adequate supply of teachers for our schools 
has three aspects: the attraction of a suffi- 
cient number of recruits into training, the avoid- 
ance of too great a drop-out during the period 
of education and the assurance that the gradu- 
ate will teach rather than be attracted into some 
non-teaching field. These problems, crucial 
throughout all education, are nowhere more 
troublesome than in the various fields of special 
education. 
The youth who considers entering preparation 
for teaching must weigh that alternative against 
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the good wages he could earn outside school be- 
cause all college-age young men and women 
able enough to succeed in higher education are 
now employable at good incomes. This job at- 
traction is often strongest for those who would 
be interested in the special education fields. The 
very talents which make them interested in the 
special education fields make them especially 
employable and at bonus wages. 


Double Jeopardy in Special Education 


Illustrations of this are at every hand. The 
young man who has a knack with machines and 
has been working part-time as a mechanic dur- 
ing attendance at high school and who is con- 
sidering a course of preparation to teach indus- 
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trial arts, can often command a job with a salary 
which may equal or exceed those of his high 
school teachers. The young woman who is suc- 
cessfully completing a high school course in 
business and secretarial studies must resist par- 
ticularly attractive employment offers if she is 
to undertake a four-year college course with the 
object of becoming a teacher in that special field. 
The talented young musician who has been do- 
ing well in dance bands during week-ends while 
in high school will have to muster a good deal 
of resolution to start paying out for four or five 
years to qualify as a music education specialist 
instead of earning a good salary immediately and 
with the additional prospect of a connection 
with a name band. 


The Problem of Completion of Training 


A college education is doubly costly these 
days. Not only is actual outlay at an all-time 
high, but another cost, income lost during the 
years of preparation, is also unprecedented. 
These factors cause many excellent prospects for 
teaching service to falter in their resolution to 
complete the college program and for none is 
the call to quit school in favor of a job more in- 
sistent than for the student in the special educa- 
tion areas. To help defray his heavy college ex- 
penses he is likely to accept readily available 


part-time employment. This and summer jobs 
demonstrate his great earning possibilities and 
the high price he is paying for school attendance. 
The temptation to put that income on a perma- 
nent basis is often too great to be resisted and 
another prospective teacher is lost. 


Side-Tracking the Graduate 


The final hazard in recruiting teachers for spe- 
cial education occurs upon the student’s comple- 
tion of his college years. Again he must choose 
between a teaching or a non-teaching career. 
Again temptation is strong to select the latter 
and once more the non-teaching attractions are 
often stronger for the special-field teachers than 
for others, and now what is included in “special 
fields” has broadened to include such areas as 
mathematics, science, and physical education. To 
these graduates, as well as to those in business 
education, music education, and industrial arts, 
the nonteaching opportunities often offer a 
greater immediate financial return. In many cases, 
also, certain allegedly more glamorous aspects of 
the non-teaching jobs appear particularly attrac- 
tive; for example, professional athletics for the 
physical education teacher, or professional mu- 
sic for the music education graduate. Once these 
graduates of special education are side-tracked 
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it is very unlikely that they will ever join the 
ranks of teachers. They are lost to education, 

Recruitment of teachers for the fields of spe- 
cial education is, therefore, a much broader 
problem than merely that of encouraging high 
school students to enter training for a teaching 
career. To be most effective it will need to be a 
continuous process beginning well before the 
close of the student’s high school program and 
carried on continuously and consistently through 
the college years, into the crucial period of col. 
lege graduation and even into the first years of 
teaching service itself. 


The Recruitment Appeal 


The teacher recruitment appeal must be ad. 
dressed to at least three groups of people and 
must seek the cooperation of many more. Of 
course, the prospective teacher trainees, them- 
selves, while high school students, head the list. 
The ideas presented to them should be based on 
a realistic appraisal of adolescent psychology and 
should be attractive to them in such terms. High 
among such considerations is the fact of the tre- 
mendous importance of group status and pres- 
tige to the high school boy and girl. The ideal- 
ism of youth should also be borne in mind. This 
is not to say that the less attractive features of 
a teaching career should be ignored or glossed 
over. The facts should be presented honestly 
but the positive aspects of the picture should be 
emphasized. 

A portion of the recruitment appeal should be 
designed especially for and directed to the par- 
ents of high school-age youth. Indications are 
that a considerable number of young people who 
have an interest in teaching are influenced or 
directly advised against it by their parents. In 
view of the past, and in some places the current, 
status of teachers this is easily understandable 
and probably even justifiable. However, in a 
very large proportion of cases negative parental 
attitudes arise from the influence of a bad local 
situation and lack of information as to what the 
profession of teaching does offer the able and 
well-prepared teacher today. The actual facts 
should be laid before parents everywhere and 
I have no doubt but that the result would be 
the conversion of hundreds of thousands of par- 
ents into supporters of teaching careers for their 
sons and daughters. In other words, parents too 
need to be recruited. 

Finally, the recruitment program must include 
an appeal to the public generally, and to the of- 
ficial representatives of the public, to undertake 
to build for the profession of teaching such 4 
sound, practical foundation that its very exist 
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ence will alone command the attention and fire 
the ambition of our most able youth to devote 
their lives to this great service. It seems hardly 
necessary to spell this out by saying that it means 
a guarantee of an adequate financial return, em- 
ployment security, high professional require- 
ments, and the various usual benefit provisions. 
It should be emphasized strongly to the public, 
however, that it also means—and perhaps it 
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should be said that it means in the very first 
place—the creation of a high level of prestige 
for the profession of teaching and that, although 
this can be greatly improved by increasing the 
material rewards of teaching, it is in the final 
analysis something which cannot be bought with 
money, but which will come only when the pub- 
lic demonstrates clearly that it holds in high re- 
gard and great respect the teachers of the land. 


Il 


By ELWYN S. SCHWARTZ 


those choosing teaching as a career did 

so before their seventh grade in school. 
Teachers in grades preliminary to the seventh 
grade are usually close to their students, repre- 
senting to them a vocation which is worthy and 
of a high calling. As students progress into sec- 
ondary and college school life, they are suscep- 
tible to public criticism, and to the influence of 
the dabblers in the art of teaching, who mark 
time in a classroom while looking and waiting 
for a more remunerative position. 

Recruitment begins with the classroom teach- 
er. He or she affects students to or away from the 
teaching field in direct ratio to his or her en- 
joyment and presentation of teaching as an art 
and as a vocation. The poet put it beautifully: 


\ RECENT SURVEY found that 44 per cent of 


“No printed word nor spoken plea 

Can teach young hearts what men should be, 
Not all the books on all the shelves 

But what the teachers are themselves . . .” 


It is true now as it was then—even in this age 
of automation, electronic and atomic energy, and 
the single salary schedule—the humane, under- 
standing, moral fervor of the teacher is the best 
teacher recruitment device. 

Speaking to the assigned point, recruitment of 
music teachers begins with good teachers of mu- 
sic who inspire their students to emulate and fol- 
low their art. 

More specifically, and to aid this general em- 
phasis, recruitment begins when the university 
music department as such seeks to help the mu- 
sic educator and his students by serving as ad- 
judicators, clinicians, workshop consultants, re- 
citalists, experts in the field. High school musi- 
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cians seeing their own music teachers and the 
college music faculty in action are often attract- 
ed to the vocation. 

Contacts with high school students such as 
those made during clinics, contests, festivals, 
workshops, concert tours, often produce a desire 
on the part of the student to further his music 
education. Once he is in the music department, 
he is constantly in the atmosphere of teaching. 
The various degrees he may obtain, the require- 
ments for certification, the facts and future of 
music teaching as a vocation are brought to his 
attention by advisers. 

Another method of appealing to the high 
school musician to get him to visit the campus, 
to see the university and music department in 
action is the offering of a Summer Music Camp 
for that age students. 

Scholarship information, with its attendant 
competitive emphasis, challenge, and reward, the 
honor obtained thereby, helps recruit students 
who wish to pursue music as a major and then 
change to music education as a teaching field. 

Various forms of publicity such as brochures, 
radio and TV appearances, the newspapers, and 
displays present the university’s department of 
music to the public and to students. 

Alumni, friends, and parents who believe in 
the general excellence of the music department 
often confer with and advise fine high school mu- 
sicians to study further and at the same time 
prepare for a teaching career. 

Recruitment results in and among the general 
music majors, pursuing a liberal arts program, 
when they see music education in action among 
their fellow students. Student membership in the 
Music Educators National Conference, a well 
stocked, useful music education workshop, meth- 
ods classes (which in addition to teaching “how” 
to use “what” attempt to present teaching as a 
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philosophy and way of life), student teaching 
experiences, seminars, and conferences held on 
campus all help many music majors decide that 
teaching music is for them! 

The Wisconsin School Musician commented 
on a plan operated by the Clear Lake, Wiscon- 
sin school system. Under this plan high school 
band and choir members who are qualified (and 
who learn to teach by workshops, clinics, obser- 
vation of their teachers) are used in the grade 
school by teachers who desire an assistant in 
music. Such a precollege experience may well 
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serve as a recruitment method with the college 
music faculty encouraging and assisting such 
student-teachers to continue on and into the 
teaching field. 

A good music teacher recruits from among his 
students. If the university’s department of music 
can appeal to that teacher and his students, those 
same students will often decide to follow teach. 
ing as a career. All other media of information, 
publicity, and recruitment are necessary and 
are helpful, but only as they serve the art and 
the vocation itself. 


Who Is the Good Teacher? 


Pretesting Teacher Potential 


By ROY COCHRANE 


ho should become teachers? Well, the 
\ \ best students, of course. The very best. 


Those who are at the top of the class 
and whose behavior is impeccable; we don't 
want dumbheads and we don’t want screwballs. 
We just want the best. 

This naive answer would be the same if we 
asked any other occupational group to select 
new members. It just happens to be untrue. The 
few who are estimated so glibly to be the best 
by some superficial standard may not correspond 
to the group who should and will become suc- 
cessful teachers. 

The cry for the best which every occupation 
raises, is matched by a yen toward the “best” 
occupation on the part of many students. Fortu- 
nately, there is no agreement on the best occu- 
pation. Students have ideas based upon the 
amount of glamor bestowed upon occupations by 
the public press, motion pictures, television, and 
other media. Thus baseball players, atomic 
scientists, psychiatrists, judges, and disc jockeys 
often enjoy a standing with the youngster far 
exceeding proprietors of factories, grocerymen, 
state governors, sanitary engineers, peace offi- 
cers, and school teachers. 
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Besides glamorization, there are urges toward 
social standing from humbler circumstances, 
There are parental pressures which may be 
either positive or negative. Father’s sour grapes 
may have been so bitter that son’s teeth are easi- 
ly set on edge. So many people are so misplaced 
in the wrong occupation that “I'd rather see my 
son dead than doing this!” is an exclamation 
heard in more than one line of work. 

Contrariwise, father and mother may have 
wanted a son in order to produce another worker 
in the same occupation. Both parents, or at least 
one of them, may have sought progeny in order 
to fulfill some felt destiny. Even though such 
feelings are seldom expressed, and may be nebu- 
lous and obscured by much other rationalization, 
they often form a strong undercurrent in the 
boy’s home environment and can cause a lad to 
view occupations with bias. In other instances, a 
boy may idealize some person whose occupation 
may or may not be appropriate to him. 

To clear the ground for consideration of the 
topic, Who should become teachers? we must 
recognize that a youngster may easily become 
attached to an inappropriate vocational objec- 
tive, just as the recruiting group may have very 
general and poorly worked out ideas of what 
constitutes a select candidate. 

Awaiting each student is a wide variety of 
possible paths of life. Many of these are within 
his capabilities. How should he make his choice? 
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Another occupation than teaching could em- 
ploy salesmen to tempt all boys regardless of the 
welfare of those who might be unwisely led. Ef- 
fective salesmanship is necessary, but teachers, 
and perhaps especially members of Phi Delta 
Kappa, are obligated to urge no course upon the 
boy which is not best for him. Since we must 
have disc jockeys and atomic scientists we need 
some reassurance of the boy’s own benefit be- 
fore we urge him to change his life-path. 


The Anti-Teacher Feeling 


The emotions involved in the struggle to learn 
often cause an antagonistic feeling toward 
teachers—particularly teachers who rightly de- 
mand results. Thus we say that the peer pressure 
on a student is away from teaching. The boy 
who brags that he will one day be a teacher can 
seldom hope for the immediate acclaim of his 
fellows. 

Salesmanship to overcome this back pressure 
is needed. To do a good job of selling, the teach- 
er or counselor must feel that here—among all 
students—is one actually adapted to the class- 
roo. The days are gone when we had great 
throngs of people eager to fill the few vacancies. 
Then we could set severe standards; now we 
must conserve every resource to see that school 


keeps. 
What We Can Tell by Looking at Teachers 


When we come to determining the kind of 
person who should be teaching, we do well to 
look first at today’s successful man teacher. What 
do we see? First, a high moral sense. Second, 
compulsive orderliness. Third, a feeling of mis- 
sion. Besides these qualities are many lesser 
characteristics that distinguish the man. A favor- 
able IQ, a voice that can be understood, toler- 
able posture, gentle forcefulness, deep under- 
standing of human nature—all these we find, nor 
does this exhaust the list. 

Moral sense—a feeling for right and wrong— 
is conspicuous in teachers. Teaching is not the 
only job requiring this characteristic; other occu- 
pations share the same need in varying degree. 
It is true that occasionally at a gathering of men 
teachers a sly double entendre will provoke mer- 
riment, but it is not only in front of students that 
men teachers maintain a high code of conduct— 
they appear to prefer it as a way of life. 

Orderliness is necessary for the successful 
teacher. Mark Hopkins on a log may not have 
needed it, but today’s budgets require mass pro- 
duction in our “brain factories” and this can 
take place only in an orderly classroom. Alert- 
ness to the boy out of line, and ability to do 
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something about it, may be the measure of a 
teacher's success. We do not, of course, state that 
a teacher is the most orderly of all workers, but 
in observing the work space of many occupa- 
tions, it is evident that most teachers are among 
those who are comfortable only in an orderly 
environment. 

Teachers as we have known them, invariably 
feel a compulsion to help students, out of all pro- 
portion to any possible return they may get. 
They do not teach as “the hireling that fleeth” 
but as the shepherd that “careth for the sheep.” 
This feeling of mission, of being engaged in a 
pursuit which benefits others, is not confined to 
teaching, but it is more observable among teach- 
ers than among workers in most occupations. A 
great many jobs require out-of-hours work by 
employees, and a teacher has his full share of 
meetings to attend at someone’s request. But in 
addition to these he works with his students on 
his own responsibility and on his own time to an 
extent hard to parallel in other occupations. 

IQ we can test, voice we can test, many other 
things we can predict with some certainty; but 
how can these qualities, embryonic in the stu- 
dent, ever be detected in time to steer him to- 
ward, or away from, education as a career? 


Can We Test for These Qualities? 


A test of intelligence may not be particularly 
informative. Teachers range in IQ from 100 up. 
The spread of intelligence was investigated by 
Stewart! for various occupations and the findings 
on men teachers show that ten per cent are be- 
low IQ 110 and ten per cent are above IQ 140, 
with a median of 124. Accountants, writers, and 
students in medicine and engineering had higher 
medians, and lawyers were on the same level. 
We have known successful teachers whom we 
would estimate subjectively to be about IQ 100, 
though to enjoy life in the profession a higher 
level of general mental capacity generally is 
required. 

Below IQ 110, or the 75th percentile in ca- 
pacity, a student must have some unusual inter- 
nal or external pressure toward teaching in or- 
der to get very far. With IQ 120 or better, nor- 
mal progress can be expected. 

So much for general intelligence, which in- 
cludes some capacities a teacher may not abso- 
lutely require. The English teacher who finds it 
overwhelmingly hard to learn to add, and the 
mathematics teacher who is baffled by spelling 
are not frequent, but they can be successful. The 
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English teacher does not have to know square 
root and the mathematics teacher need not parse. 
However, the mathematics teacher may in an 
emergency, step across the hall and act the role 
of the English teacher, or the English teacher 
may find that a vacancy is unfilled and he must 
spend a year teaching a class in rudimentary 
mathematics. 


Interests Within the Profession 


Subject competence can be tested. This may 
need to include specialties such as music or 
woodwork. When advising a student toward or 
away from teaching, the counselor will already 
know his standing in school subjects. 

But how can we predict the more tenuous var- 
iables which go to make the enthusiastic teacher? 
Researches on this problem were begun many 
years ago when Edward K. Strong, Jr. gave his 
interest blank to 190 city school superintendents, 
228 male mathematics or science teachers, and 
224 male social science teachers. These educators 
were selected not only by success but by satisfac- 
tion in their work. They were used as criteria by 
which aspirants for teaching might be measured. 

When they filled out the blanks, the three 
groups each had a characteristic pattern of in- 
terests, different from each other, but especially 
different from the patterns developed by 38 other 
occupational groups. For example, the correla- 
tion between the social science teacher respons- 
es and the city superintendent responses works 
out to .61; social science and math-science to .13; 
math-science and city superintendent .07. Many 
non-school occupations gave high negative cor- 
relations with these, indicating the greater dif- 
ference in response on the interest blank.’ 

The Vocational Interest Blank does not meas- 
ure skill, preparation, or intelligence. It meas- 
ures the interest or motivation of the student in 
the direction of specific vocations. The student 
must be sincere in seeking to find out his bent, 
since experimental use of the test shows that by 
marking it as he thinks a teacher would mark it, 
the student can make a spuriously high score on 
the teacher’s scales. While this precludes the use 
of the Blank as a qualifying examination, it does 
not prevent its use in original teacher selection, 
since great sincerity of purpose is observable 
during the high school and early college years 
when vocational selection takes place. 


Testing Program in Tacoma 


Our only source of new teachers is to be found 
in the high school student body—and many of 


2Strong, E. K., Jr. Vocational Interests of Men and Women, 
Stanford University Press, 1943, table facing page 716. 
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the students do not know that their interest pat. 
terns coincide with the patterns of successful and 
satisfied teachers. 

In Tacoma, Washington, the schools began 
about 1949 to give the Strong Interest Blank to 
those seniors or juniors in high school who were 
enrolling in a college and who would pay the 
scoring fee. Each year a number of them would 
find that teaching interests predominated. 

But the Tacoma schools did not feel that they 
were exploring the interests of the students early 
enough. The guidance program included an jp. 
terest test at the ninth grade. This is too early to 
make use of the Strong Blank except for the 
gifted—it is difficult reading even for the eley. 
enth grade. The concepts regarding which an- 
swers must be given, are too advanced for 
younger students. The need was felt for a test 
which could be given in the ninth grade that 
would be more closely related to the vocational 
choices the student must make at that time. 
Neither the Occupational Interest Inventory nor 
the Kuder Preference Record appeared to take 
into consideration the important, but hard to de- 
fine, qualities that make a teacher as distinct 
from an engineer, an accountant, or any one of 
the many other kinds of workers. 

Experimentation was begun on a city-wide 
basis with a newly devised interest blank, fash- 
ioned after the Strong Blank, but with questions 
that did not go beyond the experience of a ninth 
grader. Dr. Andrew Roberts secured and sent to 
Tacoma the responses of about a hundred men 
in the Stanford graduate school of education, as 
one criterion group. It was felt that high scores 
on the test, when measured by the key set up 
from these criterion cases, gave a true indication 
of motivation towards university work and to- 
wards teaching. 

Each ninth grade student was given his score 
on a graph which also showed a dozen other 
scores bearing upon his choice of career. Sam- 
ples of this test summary sheet were published 
in the report of the Educational Testing Service 
Western Regional Conference on Testing Prob- 
lems, Los Angeles, 1955. 


Results of the Program 


Five years of research in Tacoma have pro- 
duced not only what is called the Vocational In- 
trospection Test, but also a shorter, more easily 
read and more statistically reliable Motivation 
Test. Test-retest experiments give a correlation 
of .94 to the latter test. For this test the criterion 
groups are high school seniors of known motiva- 
tion and purpose. For example those male high 
school seniors who had an unmistakable interest 
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in teaching together with those who were headed 
toward writing and law, were thrown together 
to make a criterion group which a ninth grader 
could identify with specific academic choices. 
Since the test is used in the ninth grade, a 
twelfth grade criterion group avoids the differ- 
ence in interest maturity, though of course a cri- 
terion group of male teachers would be better 
for the specific purpose of teacher recruitment. 
Perhaps all this is going a long way around to 
work on the problem of Who should become 
teachers? but easy answers don’t work, and no 
answer at all has brought us to our present state 
of need for greater recruitment. It has been pos- 
sible to take groups of 1500 ninth graders a 
year and compare each with the concerted voca- 
tional group by means of the motivation blank. 
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Of course neither of the Tacoma tests was spe- 
cially designed for teacher selection, but for 
guidance in the whole range of occupations. 

Considering peer pressure and the other fac- 
tors it may be the best we can do. We can’t say 
to a class, “All those who wish to become teach- 
ers, raise hands,” because their fellows who have 
no teaching instinct may disdain them and hold 
them as “stooges” or “rats” in the engaging con- 
test between teachers and ignorance. But we 
need some means to identify these prospects and 
then sell them a straight bill of goods. 

The Tacoma experiment shows that it is pos- 
sible to identify prospects for teaching out of a 
total student population. The sales job is a mat- 
ter of counselor skill. 


I 


Factors in Teacher Selection 


By J. BERNARD CHICHESTER 


OSE OF Us IN school administration, who 
are engaged in the task of employing 


teachers, are often asked the question, “Is 
there one quality above all others that you look 
for when considering an applicant for a teaching 
position?” This is a difficult question to answer 
when one stops to consider the many factors that 
influence the acceptance of a teacher. 

Carl Dickinson, placement director of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, recently conducted a sur- 
vey, part of which had to do with obtaining em- 
ployers’ ratings of certain characteristics of col- 
lege graduates as they relate to a successful 
career in administration, technical, accounting, 
teaching, and sales fields. Employers were asked 
to rank seven factors according to their relative 
importance. The seventy-seven employers in the 
fields of social work and education ranked the 
factors in the following order: 


. Sociality (ability to get along with others) 

. Intelligence (ability to learn and to think) 

. Training (education, technical knowledge) 

. Judgment (common sense) 

. Conscientiousness (sense of duty) 

. Physical traits (looks, bearing, manner, speech) 
. Drive (willingness to work hard to get ahead). 
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Other studies list such qualities as: general 
interest in children, ability to instruct, profes- 
sional attributes, ability to maintain good human 
relations, etc. Whether or not we are conscious 
of the fact, most of us are very likely more af- 
fected by the sociality of the applicant than by 
any other single factor but to say that one factor 
is more important than another is much like 
saying that the ignition system of an engine is 
more indispensable than the carburetor or the 
pistons. True, one part may be functioning bet- 
ter than another but all are needed for the com- 
plete operation. How effective can a teacher be 
who has technical knowledge but lacks the abil- 
ity to instruct? How much success will a teacher 
of language arts attain who has learned some of 
the teaching techniques but has a shallow back- 
ground in reading and little understanding of 
language and how it grows and changes? Of 
course, few teachers possess all of the desirable 
qualities in the highest degree, so when we who 
select teachers appraise the applicant, we must 
weigh each factor in turn and evaluate the total 
before arriving at a decision. 

Are there a sufficient number of teachers avail- 
able who can meet the standards we would like 
to establish or are we going to be forced to lower 


1Carl Dickinson, The Personnel and Guidance Journal, April 
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our sights? Those in the business of teacher se- 
lection are reminded continually of the discon- 
certing fact that throughout the nation today, 
there exists an extreme shortage of adequately 
trained acceptable teachers. Studies of supply 
and demand show the situation to be most criti- 
cal but we have learned that such evidence does 
not give the complete picture and when we ex- 
amine all the facts, we become even more 
alarmed. We cannot assume that because there 
are a certain number of education majors grad- 
uating from our colleges each is a potential 
teacher. For example, in the State of Washing- 
ton, last year,? there was a need for 2,272 new 
teachers. The teacher training institutions of the 
state graduated 1,541. Of this number, 67.9 per 
cent accepted positions in the state, 8.5 per cent 
left the state to teach elsewhere and 23.6 per cent 
did not teach. 

Furthermore, we cannot assume that the qual- 
ity of all these available candidates was suffi- 
ciently high to place them in the positions they 
sought. So it becomes a question with the em- 
ployer, who is faced with the task of securing 
teachers, of just how deep into the barrel he is 
going to be forced to dig. It is said facetiously 
that in some hard-hit districts the only requisite 
for employment is that the teacher be “warm,” 
an indication that she is alive. Actually, this 
exaggeration is not as far from the truth as one 
might imagine. The author has actually wit- 
nessed the signing of a contract by a college stu- 
dent whose credentials were not ready for exam- 
ination and who had yet to satisfy the require- 
ments for practice teaching. Fortunately such 
cases are the exception and employers in many 
school systems can still afford to be somewhat 
discriminating in their choice. 

Given the task of selecting teachers, how do 
we proceed to secure those best qualified to 
teach our ever increasing school population? 
How are we to determine the degree to which 
the applicant has the qualities we desire, or that 
he possesses them at all? 


Professional Help in Selecting 


The organization whose members have per- 
haps done the most research in this field is the 
American Association of Examiners and Admin- 
istrators of Educational Personnel. Founded in 
1940 in Washington, D. C., its membership in- 
cludes examiners, administrators, and others in 
the field of educational personnel from all sec- 
tions of the country. From the beginning, this 
association has devoted much of its time to the 


2“Teacher Supply and Demand in Washington,” State of 
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task of formulating fundamental principles which 
should govern teacher selection. A monograph, 
“Principles and Procedures of Teacher Selec. 
tion,” published by the Association in 195] js 
used widely by school administrators. 

There are many sources to which we may tum 
for evidence regarding the qualifications of an 
applicant. From the application form we leam, 
in addition to the personal data, the extent of 
the applicant’s preparation, his experience, jp. 
terests, and references. With this as a beginning 
point, we are ready to start the wheels in motion, 
First, we secure the credentials which are sup- 
plied by most college placement offices. The in- 
formation made available here varies somewhat 
but usually includes faculty recommendations, 
reports on practice teaching, scholastic record, 
the record of extracurricular activities, cultura] 
interests and, if the applicant is experienced, 
statements from his employers in the field. 

Many of the large school systems whose appii- 
cants come from colleges far and wide, feel that 
it is necessary to supplement the credentials with 
written tests. They contend that since there are 
wide variations in facilities and standards among 
the colleges, proper evaluation becomes difficult 
without this added instrument. Such written ex- 
aminations usually are furnished by an impartial 
agency and are designed to test scholastic apti- 
tude, general culture, professional knowledge 
and proficiency in the applicant’s major field. 

Next, we give our attention to the references. 
Letters of reference are acceptable but often give 
only general information. Many administrators 
prefer their own reference forms which ask ques- 
tions regarding vitality and personality, social 
spirit, professional spirit and ability, leadership 
and executive ability, adaptability, technique, 
and results. Specifically the questions are often 
of this type: 


1) Is applicant sympathetic and encouraging in 
attitude toward children? 

2) Is applicant capable in pupil management? 

3) Is applicant successful in securing the active 
good will and cooperation of pupils, colleagues, and 
parents? 

4) To what extent does applicant create a dis- 
tinctly cheerful, industrious classroom spirit? 

5) In what ways has applicant shown an active in- 
terest in professional improvement? 

6) Is applicant loyal and constructively helpful in 
promoting building and school policies? 

7) Is applicant inclined to be impatient, oversen- 
sitive, pessimistic? 

8) Do you consider applicant in every way a de 
sirable person to have in a corps of teachers? 

9) In what ways does applicant recognize differ- 
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ences in individual needs, interests, and capabilities 
in assignments of work? 

10) Would you place applicant in the poor, fair, 
good, strong, or superior class of teachers? 


Most of such questions are directed to experi- 
enced teachers but can be used to some extent 
with the beginner if applied to practice teaching. 

After all objective material possible has been 
gathered, it is time for the personal interview. 
Since the limited supply of teachers has brought 
about a highly competitive situation, we are 
often forced to conduct the interview whenever 
the opportunity presents itself, but the most sat- 
isfactory time would seem to be when the inter- 
viewer has some background of information 
about the applicant. 


Improving the Interview 


Procedures for interviews vary from having 
the applicant appear before a single interviewer, 
several interviewers separately, or a committee. 
In the interview we give attention to personality 
traits, oral expression, range of interests, teach- 
ing philosophy, interest in children, etc. Best re- 
sults are obtained if the candidate is given the 
opportunity to express himself in an informal, re- 
laxed atmosphere. Of course, the interviewer has 
the obligation to the applicant of supplying de- 
sired information regarding the teaching assign- 
ment, school, community and matters of personal 
interest. 

The University of Wisconsin Teacher Place- 
ment Bureau® last year constructed a question- 
naire in which an attempt was made to include 
all possible areas that might be discussed during 
interviews with beginning teacher applicants. 
The results showed that certain subjects we 
would commonly expect in such interviews did 
not show up. Some of these that many of us con- 
sider very important in the appraisal of an appli- 
cant were travel experience, per cent of expenses 
earned while in college, work experiences, grade 
point average, professional ambitions, and why 
you want to teach. 

It would, of course, be highly desirable to ob- 
serve the applicant in an actual classroom teach- 
ing situation. This sometimes can be done in sys- 
tems where cadet teachers do their practice 
teaching in the schools of the employing district 
but since many applicants come from distant 
places and because the highly competitive situa- 
tion gives personnel workers little time for de- 
liberation, observation is seldom feasible. 

Experiments are being conducted continually 


*Richard A. Siggelkow, “Meaningful Interviews With Begin- 
ning Teachers,” The Nations Schools, June *54, pp. 48-46. 
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to develop reliable instruments for use in the se- 
lection of teachers. Charles O. Richter of New- 
tonville, Mass., has developed a series of picture 
slides depicting classroom situations. With these 
he tested the reactions of the teachers in the 
corps. The same test is given teaching applicants 
and their answers compared with those of ex- 
perienced teachers who have been rated as su- 
perior. The study is still experimental. 

New York City has been administering exam- 
inations to applicants for administrative positions 
over a closed television circuit. Perhaps this has 
some implications for teacher selection. 

Personnel administrators, generally, express 
the need for more research in the field of teach- 
er selection. The point has not yet been reached 
where we can say with complete confidence that 
this applicant, because he seems to possess cer- 
tain qualities, will succeed in the teaching pro- 
fession and this one will not. We have been 
wrong too many times. More research is indi- 
cated for the purpose of determining the correla- 
tion of the criteria now used in selection and 
teaching success later demonstrated. 





MUST HELP ANALYZE CONFLICTS 


The division of present-day society into pressure 
groups, each with its own idea of the attitudes and 
beliefs which the school should develop in the child, 
is responsible for the growing controversy over the 
purposes, content, and methods of modern educa- 
tion, in the opinion of William O. Stanley, Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Education. Different no- 
tions of the public welfare are inevitable, according 
to the Illinois educator, who points to the many dif- 
ferent ethnic, occupational, and religious back- 
grounds represented in this country where we are 
experiencing the most rapid social change in history. 

In the absence of a commonly accepted standard 
of the public welfare, and hence, of. a clear concep- 
tion of the kind of person the school should try to 
build, Professor Stanley believes educators must help 
students analyze the problems and conflicts of our 
time and find their own solutions. He agrees that 
the traditional academic skills and knowledge are an 
essential aspect of education. But for their own good 
and for the welfare of society students must also 
come to grips with the crucial areas of conflict and 
tensions. 

“Conflict and struggle are, within bounds, a valu- 
able and inherent part of the democratic process,” 
he says. “But in a period of crisis, conflict and 
struggle constantly threaten to get out of bounds. 
The presence in society of conflicts of this order 
means that the seeds of bitter group antagonisms are 
automatically bred into the personalities of children 
and youth.” 





The Effect of Community Values 


By RUFUS C. SALYER 


EEN COMPETITION exists in the United 
kK States today for the services of well- 

trained and educated young men and 
women who were born during the depression 
years. Proportionately their number is not great 
as they take their place in a total work force 
whose composition has changed radically. Dur- 
ing the last fifty years, the percentage of the to- 
tal work force required by the various profes- 
sions has nearly doubled. The same has been 
true in the clerical fields and those vocations re- 
quiring semiskilled workers. Percentagewise, op- 
portunities for unskilled workers have been cut 
in half. 

Today the demand from many segments of our 
total work force is for individuals, average or 
above in intelligence and personality, who are 
adequately educated. Teachers must come from 
this group if our public school system is to meet 
the challenge of increased enrollments and the 
increased responsibilities of a technological age. 
Scientific progress is placing an ever-increasing 
demand on education to furnish the special tech- 
nical training required and the social engineer- 
ing skills needed in a changing society. 

The concept that our public school system is 
basic to our democratic form of government and 
to the progress of the nation is often repeated, 
but its real significance is doubtless unheeded by 
some who fail to ascertain the present and im- 
minent problems facing education. The fact that 
these problems are of deep concern to the edu- 
cator is no guarantee that they will be solved 
properly. Solutions will result only from the con- 
cern of the general public. Perhaps the greatest 
task of educators and others who are aware of 
the most pressing problems in education is to 
alert the public through whatever avenues are 
available. In our nation, this task must be ac- 
complished at the local as well as at the national 
level. 

While buildings and instructional materials 
are vital to a good educational program, they are 
of no value whatever without a staff of well- 
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qualified teachers. Many school districts today 
are finding it much more difficult to assemble 
an adequate faculty than to construct and equip 
buildings, even though the latter is becoming an 
increasingly formidable task. 


Quality Better; Numbers Low 


For many years the universities and colleges, 
school boards, units of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, and teachers have been at work improv- 
ing the educational opportunities for boys and 
girls. Preparation standards for teachers have 
been raised, and the status of the teacher as a 
professional person has improved. Many of the 
most capable people have chosen teaching as a 
career and are at work in our classrooms. In the 
colleges today, we find hundreds of top-quality 
students preparing to become teachers. School 
superintendents are high in their praise of to- 
day’s beginning teacher, and frequently they 
comment that he is better prepared for his re- 
sponsibilities than was the beginning teacher of 
an earlier day. Superintendents are satisfied with 
the quality but very much concerned with the 
insufficient numbers. 

During these years of increasing schoo] enroll- 
ments when unlimited opportunities are avail- 
able in professions other than teaching, the 
problem of teacher recruitment is particularly 
serious. As we examine some of the negative 
aspects of teaching which deter some from be- 
coming teachers, let us keep in mind that many 
school districts throughout the nation have elim- 
inated many of these problems and, as a result, 
employ and hold a sufficient number of fine 
teachers. 

The reasons for the inability to recruit a sufb- 
cient number of able young people to the teach- 
ing profession are rooted partly in the past. Low 
standards of certification, low salaries, inade- 
quate buildings and teaching materials, lack of 
freedom of action in private life, and a virtual 
absence of job security characterized teaching 
for many years, and for that matter still does in 
some areas. Traditionally in the United States, 
teaching has been characterized as a life of serv- 
ice, worthwhile, but carrying little prestige and 
financial reward. 
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Sociologists state that status values may be 
built up on the basis of the many antipathies we 
have developed in our past. Since youth have 
continual contacts with teaching and teachers 
over many years and are able to observe the bad 
as well as the good, they are in position to de- 
yelop antipathies toward the profession as they 
observe some of the problems and perhaps in- 
justices faced by teachers. Other professions 
about which they know less have a more novel 
appeal. The profession and the public have an 
obligation to correct those conditions which dis- 
courage young people from wanting to be teach- 


ers. 
Youthful Antipathies a Factor 


The profession of teaching has advanced— 
farther perhaps—than the general public is 
aware. Excellent professional training programs 
have been developed. Over the years reputable 
universities and colleges have worked for high- 
er standards of preparation and certification. 
Many in the profession resisted higher certifica- 
tion requirements, but now the teachers them- 
selves are coming to realize the importance of 
professionalization and fewer objections are be- 
ing expressed. In an effort to increase salaries the 
plight of the teacher has been well publicized 
by teachers themselves. Unfortunately, this pub- 
licity is perhaps influencing some able young 
people to choose careers other than education, 
in some cases careers with less monetary prom- 
ise. This suggests that a major effort should be 
made to acquaint youth with the many favorable 
aspects of a career in teaching. 

The immediate problem is to recruit able peo- 
ple to a profession which, for various reasons, is 
not now sufficiently attractive. There is an emer- 
gency situation to be met now and in the years 
immediately ahead. However it should be kept 
clearly in mind that the goal should be to raise 
the status of the teacher until teaching becomes 
a highly-regarded profession to which entrance 
will be sought by many able youth. Selective re- 
cruitment will then cease to be a problem. This 
will not be accomplished without the coopera- 
tion of leaders in education and those lay or- 
ganizations who sense the vital importance of 
education in this country. Parents, business lead- 
ers, legislators, members of local and state boards 
of education, in fact, leaders in all phases of 
American life must realize the necessity for a 
sound educational system and that this will de- 
pend, more than anything else, on our ability to 
engage a share of the best people for teaching. 
Raising the status of teaching to its rightful 
place is a long-range program. 
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Help From the PTA 


The National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers and its thousands of local units have been in 
the vanguard of those forces interested in pub- 
lic education. The organization has supported 
many efforts to improve the public schools; it 
has consistently supported efforts to improve 
buildings, equipment, and personnel. The Par- 
ent-Teacher Association provides an opportunity 
for parents to unify and therefore strengthen 
their efforts to provide the best education for 
their children. It is a strong organization and 
can become a still more important voice in the 
progress of education. After all, it will be large- 
ly the parents themselves who will determine 
finally the support of education. 

For the past thirty years, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers through its state 
units has promoted the establishment of scholar- 
ship and loan funds. As a result, many have been 
encouraged to enter teaching. In addition to pro- 
viding material assistance, these scholarships 
have given honor and prestige thus stimulating 
the individuals so honored and their parents to 
meet the remaining expenses of college. 

Reports emanating from the National Con- 
gress indicate that since 1925 approximately 
$500,000 has been invested in student assistance 
through the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. A large share of this amount has gone 
to prospective teachers. In 1954, loan and schol- 
arship funds totaled more than $100,000. Since 
1947, more than $100,000 has been contributed to 
teacher education through the New York State 
Congress. In Illinois, a Golden Jubilee scholar- 
ship of $250.00 per year for four years is awarded 
annually in each of the thirty-two districts of the 
Illinois Congress. Recipients of these scholar- 
ships agree to teach in Illinois schools one semes- 
ter for each year of the scholarship. Otherwise 
the scholarship becomes a loan fund payable 
within five years after the recipient leaves col- 
lege. During the past eight years, over $100,000 
has been contributed to assist individuals in 
teacher training through the New York Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Texas, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, and Ohio are among other states with ex- 
tensive PTA scholarship programs. 

In Washington state, twenty continuing schol- 
arships of $150.00 are granted each year. This 
year nearly one hundred students in teacher edu- 
cation are being assisted by this program. 
Through the Washington Congress, five gradu- 
ate scholarships, a $500.90 award for study in the 
area of education for exceptional children, three 
$150.00 awards for study in the area of family 
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life education, and one $250.00 award for study 
in librarianship are granted each year. 


Community Attitudes Influence 


The examples cited indicate only a part of 
PTA activity in promoting teacher training 
throughout the nation. Each year through the 
state congresses, the program is being expanded. 
Since the recipients of these awards must meet 
high standards of scholarship, health, social ad- 
justment, general culture, and professional prom- 
ise, hundreds of well-qualified young men and 
woi.ien are training to become teachers. The 
scholarship program is to be commended for the 
type of youth it encourages and assists. As these 
people take their place in the classroom, they 
will add to the prestige of the profession. Their 
decision to become teachers will influence other 
capable students to do likewise. The teacher 
shortage of the present is less acute than it would 
have been without the aid of PTA scholarships 
and loan funds. 

Public education, controlled as it is at the local 
level, has been influenced mainly by community 
attitudes and values. During the past several 
years, however, discussions of public education, 
favorable and otherwise, have appeared in na- 
tional magazines at an increasing rate, and it 
appears that nation-wide attitudes concerning 
the work of the public schools will have in- 
creased influence in the future. The fluctuating 
voter attitudes regarding the passing of special 
tax measures is to be noted. At times, a large 
percentage of such special tax measures pass and 
at other times they fail. Local community atti- 
tudes, in the final analysis, determine school sup- 
port, but it appears that a general national con- 
sensus is helping to determine local attitudes. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers has a nation-wide voice, and with the sup- 
port of the profession can have great influence 
on the improvement of school support at the 
state and local level. Any permanent solution of 
the teacher-shortage problem will involve im- 
proved community attitudes toward the schools. 
The PTA in cooperation with associations of 
school directors and the profession can help in 
shaping these attitudes. 


Better Schools — More Teachers 


School administrators and boards of education 
are charged by the communities they serve to 
develop better programs of education. The de- 
mands of a more enlightened public are for more 
school services and higher-quality performance 
by the schools. This requires more highly-trained 
teachers, more space, and better equipment. In 
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the states where the needed support has been 
most nearly met, training standards for teachers 
have been increased along with salaries and, as 
a result, the teacher shortage is less acute. In 
those states, and particularly in those communi- 
ties where public attitudes toward schools have 
been wholesome and constructive and where sta- 
bility has characterized the administrative and 
teaching corps, needed personnel have been 
more easily obtained. In such schools the stu- 
dents have a greater respect and admiration for 
their teachers, and it would seem safe to predict 
that more of them would choose to become 
teachers themselves. 

Specifically, salaries will have to be increased 
if more of our most able youth are to be attract. 
ed to teaching. In our states and school districts 
which receive the most public support, some 
progress has been made in establishing higher 
beginning salaries. Yet these higher beginning 
salaries are up to $1,000 less than beginning en- 
gineers receive with the basic four years of col- 
lege training. They are considerably less than 
salaries paid many non-skilled workers who are 
not required to have college training. 












































| 
People are attracted to a profession, however, 
even where beginning salaries are relatively low é 
if the future prospects are good. However, on } 
most school salary schedules the maximum for n 
classroom teaching is reached after from twelve al 
to fifteen years. This low maximum is reached tl 
by many at age thirty-five. Any salary improve- dk 
ment beyond this point, if the teacher remains in sh 
education, will require leaving the classroom for he 
some supervisory or administrative post. There re 
are a limited number of such opportunities. Low of 
salaries are responsible in part for high turnover thr 
in the profession and, at the same time, undoubt- an 
edly discourage many from considering a career tiv 
in education. are 
Beginning Salaries Much Better pe 
On the favorable side, beginning salaries for sala 
women teachers are as high or higher than they lect 
are in other vocations demanding equal prepara- 
tion. This fact should be given wide publicity in The 
recruiting programs aimed at meeting our im- In 
mediate personnel needs, but we should not lose tions 
sight of the more important goal of fully ade- long 
quate salaries in order that the most capable movi 
young people will be attracted to teaching oreat 
Teaching provides a steady income even thou stay, 
it has been at a relatively low level. Lifetime JJ cept, 
earnings of teachers are greater in some case’ Hi tot s 
than earnings in other fields with higher rates of day { 
pay but less stability. Economic fluctuations 40 J perie, 
not determine the number of positions to Dositi 
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filled to any great extent. Teaching in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools permits more 
days away from the job than in most other types 
of work. Even when the summer is spent in 
study, teachers have more annual vacation than 
is normally enjoyed by those in other work. 
These facts, no doubt, help to attract some to the 
rofession, and these advantages should be 

inted out to those who should be encouraged 
to become teachers. 

The extent of retirement income assumes 
greater importance to the person whose salary 
does not permit funds for investments and sav- 
ings. At this time, few states have an adequate 
retirement system for teachers. This matter 
should receive the immediate and continued at- 
tention of lay groups interested in education. 

In some well-supported school systems, work- 
ing conditions are excellent for teachers. Build- 
ings and equipment are adequate. The teaching 
load is such that a maximum of assistance can be 
given to the pupils. The school budget permits 
the use of adequate instructional materials. The 
instructional program is well coordinated by suf- 
ficiently large administrative and supervisory 
staffs. No teacher is burdened by an excessive 
extra-curricular load. These schools attract and 
hold teachers. Unfortunately, these conditions do 
not exist in all school districts. In some, teachers 
are overworked and assigned to tasks for which 
they are unprepared. The resulting frustration 
does not engender the satisfaction and pride one 
should have in his work. Teachers are given no 
hour during the day when they are free from the 
responsibility of supervising or directing groups 
of students. Often their responsibilities carry 
through the lunch hour with excessive after-school 
and evening assignments in various school ac- 
tivities. Teachers working under such conditions 
are not proud of their profession and will do lit- 
tle to encourage their better students to follow in 
their footsteps. Working conditions, no less than 
salary, are important considerations when se- 
lecting a vocation. 


The Longer They Stay the Better 


In the past, teachers generally obtained posi- 
tions in strange communities and stayed only 
long enough to gain the required experience for 
moving into larger districts where salaries were 
greater. Due to the temporary nature of their 
stay, they frequently were not thoroughly ac- 
cepted into the life of the community. Many did 
not stay sufficiently long to get acquainted. To- 
day few districts require previous teaching ex- 
perience as a qualification for appointment to a 
position, and the number of moves required to 
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obtain a desirable location are less than former- 
ly. Nevertheless, there is considerable mobility 
among: teachers. Without doubt the holding pow- 
er of school districts within communities where 
the ieacher is held in high regard and accepted 
on a par with those of equal training is greater 
than in communities where teachers are consid- 
ered temporary citizens. Most teachers enjoy 
working in community organizations and usual- 
ly have that opportunity, but unless they are ac- 
cepted socially by people of equal intelligence 
and training, they are not apt to feel a real part 
of the community. Lay groups interested in at- 
tracting and retaining quality teachers need to 
give some serious consideration to this problem. 
A genuine acceptance of teachers into communi- 
ty and social life will raise their status and there- 
by attract high school students to the profession. 

Progress is made usually as a result of frequent 
and searching evaluation. Progress in public edu- 
cation has been and will be made on this basis. 
Comprehensive evaluation by the public and the 
profession is needed. However, sweeping attacks 
against the public schools and their personnel 
which distort the facts can hardly be classed as 
evaluation. Such attacks recently have been 
given wide publicity, and while the schools may 
not suffer greatly from them, particularly in 
communities where schools are excellent and the 
public realizes that fact, this adverse publicity 
will not serve to attract young people to a career 
in education. 


Best Defense Comes From Lay Groups 


A sweeping defense by educators perhaps is 
not the way to handle unjustified attacks. Educa- 
tors must continue to be critical of their work 
and continue to make improvements where need- 
ed. They must improve the school-community 
flow of information in order that the public can 
know and evaluate school accomplishments. 
Members of lay organizations, such as the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, can 
demand responsible journalism. Constructive 
criticism should be fostered. Efforts should be 
made to stop damaging attacks which discourage 
those qualified to enter teacher training. Lay 
groups undoubtedly are more effective in this 
than members of the profession. 

That public school teaching offers little intel- 
lectual challenge is a belief held by some. These 
people point to the deemphasis of academic 
achievement in the modern school and the steady 
increase in the non-academic offerings in present- 
day high schools. It is true that as the holding 
power of our schools has increased, the curricu- 
lum has been broadened to meet the needs of 
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those who formerly dropped out. This has been 
a desirable development. It does not follow that 
as a result of this broadening of the curriculum, 
academic standards have been lowered. In many 
of our best schools a challenging academic pro- 
gram is available even though it may not be re- 
quired for graduation. 

Our civilization demands increasing numbers 
of young men and women well grounded in fun- 
damentals, the sciences, mathematics, languages, 
English, and social sciences. The schools should 
be well staffed with intelligent teachers who are 
well prepared in these fields. Our guidance and 
counseling programs should insure that capable 
pupils receive the needed academic training in 
order that they may make their greatest contri- 
bution to society. If lay groups demand the pub- 
lic school training needed for today’s world, 
there will be ample challenge for the intelligent 
teacher who is well trained academically and 
who, at the same time, is interested in working 
with boys and girls. 

SUMMARY 


The program of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers and its state and local units 
has done much, over the years, to improve 
schools and the teaching profession. As the or- 


cal and national education committees, 

the need for teaching understanding of 
public education at the secondary level has be- 
come increasingly apparent to me. 

As a member of the Phi Delta Kappa Commis- 
sion on Selective Recruitment of Teachers the 
way to aid in the goals of the Commission ap- 
peared to be in the construction of the resource 
unit, as outlined in the article to follow. The 
resource unit deals with the public schools. How- 
ever, the author realizes the significant role of 
private schools in education and is not mini- 
mizing their importance. 

During recent years changes in purposes, pro- 
cedures, size, and cost of public education have 
made it increasingly difficult for people to have 
an accurate knowledge of the public schools. 


; S$ A TEACHER, principal, and member of lo- 
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A Resource Unit on Education 
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ganization has grown, its program has expanded 
with increased emphasis on major problem areas 
in public education. Its program takes cog. 
nizance of the vital need for an adequate supply 
of well-qualified teachers, and to that end it has 
worked effectively in the area of teacher recruit. 
ment through its expanding scholarship and loan 
funds. 

The answer to the teacher-shortage problem 
lies in changed attitudes toward the profession 
by the public. Laymen and teachers, through the 
PTA, already have accomplished much in this 
direction. The potential influence of the organi- 
zation for molding the public's attitude toward 
education on the basis of fact is even greater 
than its past accomplishments. Such a predom. 
inantly lay organization whose members are con- 
cerned with improved educational opportunity 
for all children cannot be accused of selfish in- 
terests, a charge which possibly might be levelled 
at a professional group of educators. Successful 
school administrators recognize that strong PTA 
units are effective and powerful forces for fur- 
thering public understanding and support. This 
public understanding will make possible those 
changes needed to make teaching more attrac- 
tive. Teacher recruitment then will become, in 
reality, selective recruitment. 
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This is unfortunate because sure and lasting J for o 
progress in the public schools is dependent upon & fessic 
public understandings about them. velop 
The resource unit is flexible and adaptable to @ schoo 
the high school program. Oregc 
Part I of the resource unit is entitled “The Na- J of Ph; 
ture and Organization of the Public Schools.” It # ment. 
covers historical development, location of school The 
facilities, enrollments, organizational levels of @ shoo] 
public schools, and higher educational units. ketion 
Part II is entitled “Purposes and Functions of § » far 
the Public Schools.” It deals with the federal HH of the 
government and education, state government # to use 
and education, child growth and development @ it rep 
aims and objectives of public education, cul @ tees me 
riculums, research and efficiency, and adult edu- @ teacher 
cation. request: 
Part II is entitled “Finance, Administration, — _ 
and Teaching in the Public Schools.” It cove Mary), 
financial support, state aid, local revenue, fed- J hiiness 
eral aid, local management, delegated responsi § College 
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bilities and powers, school boards, school admin- 
jstrators, local planning and _ utilization, the 
teaching profession, need for and procurement 
of certified teachers, rights and responsibilities 
of teachers, and teacher welfare plans. 

PART IV is entitled “Your Duties to the Pub- 
lic Schools Now and After Graduation.” It deals 
with student individuality, student self-govern- 
ment, the actions of voters on educational issues, 
and programs of improvement. 

PART V is entitled “Evaluation of Under- 
standing Public Education in the United States.” 
It contains several suggested evaluation prob- 
lems and sample tests. 

This positive program of objectives, suggested 
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approaches, materials, and evaluation is intend- 
ed as guides for secondary teachers. 

Hit and miss instruction about public educa- 
tion in the public schools can be dangerous. A 
definite plan of instruction and the use of a 
variety of resource materials is suggested for 
complete, unbiased coverage of public education 
and for teaching understanding of the public 
schools. 

Guidance into the teaching profession can be 
an important outcome from the use of this re- 
source unit. Selective recruitment of students 
with superior ability who are genuinely interest- 
ed in the educational profession as a career is 
an objective of Phi Delta Kappans. 


Recognizing Outstanding Students 


By ALWIN V. MILLER 


in education has been a two-year project 

of the Commission on Selective Recruit- 
ment of Teachers and of the Oregon chapters of 
Phi Delta Kappa. It is believed that recognition 
of this sort will encourage the entry of highly 
qualified young men into the field of profession- 
al education. 

Public awards of merit are given to men stu- 
dents enrolled in a professional training program 
and who demonstrate the highest standards of 
character, personality, academic achievement, 
and those leadership qualities believed necessary 
for outstanding achievement in the teaching pro- 
fession. The framework of the program was de- 
veloped in the 1953 fraternity officers training 
school held on the campus of the University of 
Oregon. Representatives of the Oregon chapters 
of Phi Delta Kappa participated in the develop- 
ment of the idea. 

The selection of the award winner from each 
school of education in the State is made by a se- 
kction committee in each institution, composed 
0 far as possible of Phi Delta Kappa members 
if the faculty. The selection committee is free 
0 use whatever methods it prefers to determine 
is representative student. Some of the commit- 
ttesmeet and discuss the outstanding men in their 
tacher training program. Other committees have 
requested nominations from students, other fac- 
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ulty members, and from the college Future 
Teachers of America chapter. No effort is made 
by the area coordinator to obtain a uniform sys- 
tem of selection. It is believed that, in the ex- 
perimental stages at least, each committee should 
be free to arrive at its selection in whatever way 
it thinks best. 

The standards for selection were drawn up by 
a committee composed of John D. McAulay, di- 
rector of teacher education at Southern Oregon 
College, and Clarence Oliver, late principal in 
the Portland Public Schools. The standards are 
intended to be used as guides for the selection 
committees, but are not to be considered as ab- 
solute requirements. The selection committees 
are encouraged to use their collective judgment 
as to the student who gives the greatest promise 
of leadership in education. Certainly, at the pres- 
ent time, there is no generally accepted objective 
scale which can be used in such a selection. 

The criteria suggested for use by the selection 
committees include: 


A. Academic criteria 

1) Has at least an average of “B.” 

2) Has a minimum of 6 hours of work in edu- 
cation, with a grade average of “B” in those 
courses. 

3) Has applied formally, and has been for- 
mally accepted, for entrance into teacher 
training. 

4) Has been registered on one campus for at 
least three full quarters. 

B. Activities criteria 
1) Belongs to the Future Teachers of America, 








and preferably has held office in that or- 
ganization. 

2) Has taken active part in campus organiza- 
tions and has demonstrated leadership abil- 
ity. 

3) Is believed to be a potential leader in edu- 
cation, as judged by his faculty. 

4) Has excellent character. 

5) Is alert, pleasant, and presents a neat ap- 
pearance. 

6) Has good health. 

7) Shows a well-rounded development in his 
educational experiences. 

8) Isa good mixer; adjusts to others well. 

9) Is a good organizer and manager. 


The certificate reads as follows: 
This is to certify that 





has been named 
The Outstanding Man in Teacher Education 
at 





By 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 


A professional education fraternity connected with ap- 
proved colleges and universities of graduate rank main- 
taining schools, colleges, or departments of education 


Chapter 








Chapter President 


IKE MOST PARENTS with children of school 

age, my interest in public education is 

more than academic and financial; it is 
personal. I have children who are now being 
“processed” by the usual public school routine. 
Again, like other parents with children at- 
tending or about to attend school, I have ob- 
served with considerable concern what has been 
happening to the teaching profession in the past 
two or three decades. I have read about the 
thousands of competent teachers who have been 
siphoned from the teaching profession into other 
careers; I have observed with concern the re- 
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Those students who are selected by the vari. 
ous institutions are brought to Portland for the 
Sigma Field Chapter Breakfast, which is an an. 
nual event of the convention of the Oregon Edu. 
cation Association. Certificates are presented by 
one of the leaders of education in the State 
while the principal address is made by one of 
the prominent speakers on the Oregon Educa- 
tion Association Convention program. 

Each chapter or club in Oregon sponsors the 
selection of the outstanding man student jn 
teacher education in each of the teacher training 
institutions in its area. Sigma Field Chapter, 
Portland, arranges for the selection in Lewis and 
Clark College, Pacific University, University of 
Portland, Reed College, Portland State College, 
and Cascade College. Alpha Tau Field Chapter, 
Saiem, is responsible for the selections at Oregon 
State College, Oregon College of Education, 
Willamette University, and Linfield College. 
Beta Iota Field Chapter, Ashland, handles the 
selection at Southern Oregon College, and the 
Eastern Oregon Phi Delta Kappa Club, La 
Grande, supervises the selection at Eastern Ore- 
gon College. 

Although this program has been in action for 
a period of only two years, it has already 
achieved favorable publicity for the teaching 
profession. Newspapers throughout the State 
have carried the reports of the certificate pres- 
entation, while on the various college campuses 
the certificate winners have been accorded much 
favorable publicity. 





cruitment of other teachers, many of whom are, 
it is reliably said, inferior in training and lack- 
ing in many essential professional qualities. Is 
it not easily apparent why I am concerned about 
the teacher of my children just as you are con- 
cerned about the teacher of yours? Certainly 
neither you nor I contemplate with relish the 
thought of our children being supervised by 
teachers of inferior ability or by teachers with 
impoverished professional preparation, or both. 
I’ve been thinking! First, I've been thinking 
about what I have a reasonable right to expect 
of the teacher of my children. Ive ref 
upon some standards for such a teacher for 
good while. Second, the thought occurs to me 
that if I ever expect to get the kind of teacher 
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for my children whom I believe to be approach- 
ing adequacy, I must also set up standards of 
what such a teacher would have a reasonable 
right to expect from me. 

[ must admit that this second phase of my 
thinking was an outgrowth of the first phase. At 
first | was thinking wholly in terms of the things 
that I should expect of the teacher. It was only 
later that it occurred to me that my thinking 
was definitely one-sided. It has even occurred to 
me that perhaps the reason why I had to face 
the problem in the first instance was due to the 
fact that others, as well as I, have thought only 
on one side of the problem—our side, and that 
maybe we have failed to consider that the teach- 
er is operating within her rights when she con- 
templates the reasonable demands she has upon 
me—upon us! 

Thus, in the discussion that follows I want to 
attack the problem of My Child’s Teacher and 
| from these two approaches: First, qualities 
that I have a reasonable right to expect from the 
teacher; and second, what the teacher has a rea- 
sonable right to expect from me. 


THINGS I HAVE A REASONABLE RIGHT 
TO EXPECT 


First, I think I have a reasonable right to ex- 
pect the teacher to understand growing children 
-that they have emotional needs which must be 


satisfied; that often they resort to bizarre and 
spectacular methods to satisfy these needs. I 
would place this as a primary must in the teach- 
er of my children because I want my children 
to grow into wholesome personalities adjusted 
both in their own inner spiritual life and in their 
wider social life. 

For example, I don’t want my children to 
“grow up” introverted, timid, afraid—living in 
a compensatory world of phantasy and day 
dreaming. It may be that my children are timid, 
afraid, retiring; it may be that they are unattrac- 
tive physically; it may be that they are under- 
privileged economically; it may be that they are 
“spoiled,” with genuine propensities toward de- 
veloping into little “brats”; it may be that they 
have an inarticulate feeling of rejection, an un- 
formulated craving for love and attention. 

Suppose my children do have some of these 
qualities that can lead to so much misery in the 
years that lie ahead as well as in the here and 
now? Suppose my children are timid, afraid, re- 
tiring. I want their teachers to recognize such 
characteristics and to provide experiences that 
will help them to overcome them. Suppose my 
children should develop tendencies toward with- 
drawing from group-activities, that they would 
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rather (in their own words) read a book at recess 
than to play with the other children. Again I want 
the teacher to recognize such symptoms for what 
they are and be able to implement wise thera- 
peutic guidance. Suppose my children are un- 
able to compete, in certain activities, on an 
equal basis with their peers. Haven't I a right 
to expect the teacher to understand them well 
enough so that she can provide other experi- 
ences in which my children can excel, and thus 
undergird their self-esteem and egovalence? I 
think so! Or suppose again that my child is a 
spoiled “brat”—selfish, unsocial, personally de- 
manding, non-cooperative. Again I want her to 
have a teacher who can recognize the core of 
the problem and attack it at its source! I want 
the teacher to come to me in such a situation 
and (in a nice way, of course!) give me a verbal 
spanking and enlist my cooperation in the wider 
interest of my child. Still again, my child may 
be a “disciplinary” problem—I want her to have 
a teacher who recognizes that many “discipli- 
nary” problems grow out of thwarted personality 
needs. I would expect the teacher to be able to 
study and diagnose the case and take construc- 
tive remedial action. 

Second, not only do I want the teacher of my 
children to understand children, I want her to 
“like” children. By this I mean genuine affection 
for children as children. The fact is, a teacher 
may know the psychology of childhood and 
adolescence as letter perfect as present research 
enables anyone to know, but unless she has a 
warm heart for children I don’t want my child 
under her guidance! This obviously is not a mat- 
ter of professional competency but one of per- 
sonal make-up—another must in the repertoire 
of the teacher of my child and yours. 

Third, I want the teacher of my children to be 
professionally competent in subject matter areas. 
I decry the dichotomy one so frequently hears 
today about “child-centered” teachers or “sub- 
ject matter specialists.” It would seem that we 
could well afford to cut out the disjunctive “or” 
and substitute the conjunctive “and”—I want 
the teacher of my child to be child-centered and 
I want her to “know her way around” in her sub- 
ject matter areas. 

I want my children to be able to read and to 
understand what they have read; I want them 
to be able to manipulate mathematical symbols 
so that they can do first class work in numbers; 
I want them to be able to write legible and in- 
telligible sentences, letters, themes. I want them 
to know history, without which the individual 
or the culture is so impoverished. In other words, 
I want their areas of rational choice extended 
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just as far as their potentials will permit, because 
I believe that such is essential to the good life. 

Fourth, I want the teacher to know that her 
role in the wholesome development of my child 
is most significant. I don’t expect her to do 
everything for my child that should be done but 
I do want her to do her constructive part! It 
isn’t enough that the teacher will do nothing to 
hurt my child’s growth, though better a neutral 
effect than negative! But I think I have a rea- 
sonable right to expect a positive contribution 
from the teachers of my children to my children. 

Fifth, I believe I have a reasonable right to 
expect the minimum of a Bachelor's degree for 
the teacher. Perhaps it is an unwarranted as- 
sumption, but to me the undergraduate degree 
carries implications far beyond just four years 
of “college.” It implies breadth and depth of 
culture—of understanding and bigness of vision. 
Frankly, I don’t want some little “old” girl, six 
or ten or sixty college semester hours removed 
from high school, teaching my children. I want 
my children to have a teacher whose own spirit 
thrills at the deft touch of the masters, be it in 
art, literature, music—yes, or in the sciences or 
politics. I would ask that the teacher have 
caught the “spirit” of true education. That eager- 
ness and joy of expanding discoveries, so effec- 
tively expressed in the words, 


... All experience is an arch where-thro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use... ! 

As tho’ to breathe were life. 

Life piled on life were all too little . 


To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought... . 


You see, I believe that contagion or eagerness, 
or zest (call it what you will) is often as im- 
portant in the educative process as research or 
subject matter. Great teachers are teachers who 
“set others on fire” through their own great en- 
thusiasms. Harry Emerson Fosdick describing 
his visit to the humble cottage of a German 
school teacher tells of these words that were in- 
scribed above the door: “Dante, Moliere, and 
Goethe live here.” That is what I am trying to 
say. Would it not be difficult for one to share 
daily experiences with such a one without 
“catching” his spirit? That’s what I want for my 
children. 

These things may have happened to one who 
never saw a college campus; they may not have 
happened to one who proudly writes B.A. or 
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B.S. after his name. The odds are greater (one 
hopes!) that these things will be found with 
higher frequency among those holding the bac. 
calaureate degree than with the non-holders, | 
for one would make the undergraduate degree 
another must in the repertoire of the teacher, 

Some concluding statements under the caption 
of “what I expect of the teacher of my child,” are 
in order: I don’t want to leave the impression 
that I expect to find in the teacher a completed 
Solomon, a psychiatrist, or a genuine cosmo- 
politan. Far be that from my expectations. But | 
do think it reasonable to expect that the teacher 
should be approaching, moving toward wisdom, 
understanding, and breadth of culture—and | 
want this moving to be more than a mere start; 
I want her definitely to be on her way. I shal] 
be satisfied with nothing less! 


THINGS THE TEACHER HAS A RIGHT 
TO EXPECT 


First of all, the teacher of my children has a 
reasonable right to make certain financial stipu- 
lations. For examples, she has a right to demand 
an adequate salary, sick-leave with pay, profes- 
sional and financial recognition for continued 
professional study. 

Let us examine these in order. First, since | 
have been rather unstinting in the demands that 
I made on the teacher, I think it reasonable that 
I should not expect to get these things for a 
niggardly price. I have asked literally for the 
best—I should expect to pay for it! The fact is, 
my demands haven't stopped! I further want the 
teachers of my children to belong to professional 
societies that are in the vanguard of the best edu- 
cational thought; I also want them to subscribe 
to professional journals; I want them to attend 
professional meetings; I want them to travel 
and broaden their world; and I want them to 
dress neatly and well—rich, not gaudy. 

Now I've got to be sensible. I must recognize 
that the teachers must live the year ‘round; | 
must recognize that they have a large invest- 
ment in professional preparation—often as pro- 
tracted and as costly as that of the medical doe- 
tor or lawyer—and that if they are to have pro- 
fessional and social status they must have an 
income comparable to the other professions. 

What do I mean by “adequacy”? I can't pre- 
scribe for your school. A general pattern for 
“adequacy” should be built around local condi- 
tions such as cost of living, social demands made 
upon the teacher, comparable incomes of the 
other professional groups. 

Right now I’m more concerned with the logic 
and ethics of adequacy than in trying to give 4 
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rigid definition of it. I know, for example, if I 
had to work for inadequate income it would be 
destructive to my morale. I would tend either to 
become embittered and sour and dissatisfied or 
| would bend every effort to get out of the pro- 
fession, or both—which thousands upon thou- 
sands have done in recent years. 

Basically I feel that if I do nothing to set an 
equitable salary for the teachers of my children 
I am ultimately doing my children and myself 
a grave disservice. I am thinking not only in 
terms of altruism toward the teacher but I am 
thinking in a purely selfish way—I want my 
children to have the best. Reason and common 
sense tell me that I can’t get this in education 
any more than I can get it in any other commer- 
cial venture by a penny-pinching, minimal phi- 
losophy. It may bolster my ego to know that I, 
with a high school education, am making more 
money than teachers who have a college educa- 
tion, but certainly I'm not bolstering and un- 
dergirding the future of my children. For the 
sake of my children, I'd rather be remiss in 
overpayment of the teacher than in underpay- 
ment because I know that poverty (used ad- 
visedly) and morale are not concomitants! 

Second, I want the teacher of my children to 
have a contract providing sick-leave-with-pay. 
Again I’m thinking selfishly. If the teacher is ill 
but not bedfast she will come to school because 


she can’t afford to stay away. Let’s say she has 


a cold—she comes to school, sneezes and 
“breathes down the necks” and in the faces of 
the children—she may be the source of infection 
for my child, your child. I don’t like this! Then 
again, what does the threat of illness do to her 
morale? If there is hospitalization, doctor bills, 
she finds herself in the unhappy position of hav- 
ing income dry up when expenses mount high- 
est. Of course there are 3 per cent per month 
loan companies that solicit teacher loans! Again 
I say: If I want my children to develop whole- 
somely I must see that they are guided by a 
wholesome teacher—and security is one requisite 
for a wholesome approach to life! 

Third, I want the teacher of my children to 
receive both professional and financial recogni- 
tion for continued professional study. Let us sup- 
pose that my child is in the early grades where 
the “tool” subjects, such as reading, are so im- 
portant. Further, let us suppose that this teach- 
et knows of a nationally recognized expert in 
the teaching of reading. Acting upon her desire 
she gets leave of absence or utilizes her sum- 
mers to study under this expert. The very fact 
of her studying under this authority increases 
her value to my child—and your child. She has a 
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reasonable right to expect some tangible recog- 
nition for such added training—and if she is so 
“in the clouds” in her professional love that she 
doesn’t think of such rewards, I want to be in 
there pitching in her behalf because it is in my 
children’s interest to do so. 

In the second place, I believe the teacher has 
a reasonable right to stipulate certain personal 
prerogatives. 

For one thing I believe she has a right to ask 
that she be treated as a human being, with the 
rights of other human beings. Frankly, I don’t 
want the teachers of my children to be saints. 
If they were I'd feel fairly certain that they were 
seriously maladjusted. Neither would I want my 
children to be “guided” by a saint. I want my 
children to be socially adjusted, and if their 
teacher were a saint there is the possibility that 
the teacher might exert some influence on my 
children and make them saints. My children 
have a life to live in this world and I don’t want 
them walking the road of life lonely and be- 
wildered! 

Suppose the teacher does say “damn” when 
she snags her nylons. O.K.! That’s probably what 
my wife would say—or worse! Suppose she does 
“keep company” and drives away at night with 
some Romeo—celibacy is a strictly limited vir- 
tue today! Suppose she does have a good time— 
shouldn't she? Personally, I don’t want the teach- 
er of my children to live a deadening, monoton- 
ous life with its attendants of repressions and 
frustrations. I'd so much rather have her genu- 
ine, spontaneous, vigorous, and full of the joys 
of living! 

I also want the teacher to feel that she is a 
welcome guest in my home. And when she visits 
with my family I want her to be able to relax— 
to be herself. I want her to feel free to smoke a 
cigarette—with me and my wife. I want her to 
know that she can express opinions contrary to 
our own without fear of recrimination and dou- 
ble dealing. 

Again, I want the teacher of my children to 
have comfortable quarters in which to live. I 
don’t want her to do her “homework” in a barren 
room at temperatures of 55° to 60° and sitting 
on a broken down, discarded chair. No wonder 
so many teachers “leave town” on week-ends. 
Surcease, pure and simple! Now I don’t want to 
be “nosey” but because of my children 'm going 
to have an active concern regarding comforta- 
ble living quarters predicated on the welfare of 
the teacher rather than for some enterprising 
landlady who sees the opportunity for a few 
predatory dollars. 

Yes, and if the teacher of my child wants to 
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entertain guests in her apartment, I want her to 
feel that it is her right to do so. You see, I know 
teachers. They're a pretty clean, decent bunch. 
Anyway, entertaining guests should be a “right” 
as inalienable to the teacher of my child as for 
me—and my neighbors. She has the reasonable 
right as a human being to expect this. 

In the third place, I want the teacher of my 
children to have the right to bargain collectively, 
as have other skilled and professional groups in 
our society. I feel that my children will have to 
pay the penalty for the fact that teachers have 
tried as individuals to buck the line of an indif- 
ferent and sometimes vicious economic system. 
I can’t help feeling that, on the whole, my chil- 
dren and your children would fare better if 
teachers banded together and in concert de- 
manded certain recognitions that are justly 
theirs. It may be that when I renounce my pres- 
ent theoretical position and become a member 
of the board of education I'll begin to pinch 
pennies and start once more the old game of try- 
ing to get something fine for nothing. By that 
time I hope teachers are organized and can call 
my hand! 

In the fourth place, and lastly, I think the 
teacher has the right to expect respect as a pro- 
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fessional practitioner. If she wants to introduce 
experimental practices, in line with the vanguard 
of professional educational thinking, that should 
be her prerogative. I'd be literally hopping mad 
if I took my child to an M.D. with some illness 
that called for some vanguard therapy and he 
didn’t have it or didn’t know about it. I rather 
want the teacher of my child to be “on the beam” 
in her profession, too! Anyway, I feel that she 
has the right to demand this professional recog. 
nition, and if she has gone through the “mill” of 
institutions of higher learning that specialize jn 
the preparation of professional teachers, I for 
one resolve to treat the teacher of my child as q 
professional practitioner. 

In conclusion, the whole problem boils down 
to this: I am just an ordinary citizen taxpayer 
with (to me) the sweetest kids that ever lived, 
I naturally want the best for them in education 
and I’m vocal in asking for it; but I know that 
in order to get what I want I must grant to the 
teacher that which is rightfully and reasonably 
hers—or his. 


[Editor’s Note: The copy prepared or suggested by the 
publications subcommittee of the Commission on Selec- 
tive Teacher Recruitment ends with this article. The 
balance of the issue comes from voluntary contributions,] 


What’s Needed in Teacher Education 


By ADOLPH UNRUH 


en to define the problems of teacher educa- 
tion. Each in his own mind has been confi- 
dent of his answers and a few have attempted to 
set the public aright on the solutions. In this 
study the writer solicited opinions from various 


[' RECENT YEARS many people have undertak- 


persons in three types of positions: 1) deans of 


liberal arts; 2) deans of education; and 3) teach- 
ers and school administrators. They were asked 
to give their opinions on “What is needed in 
teacher education?” Deans of liberal arts were 
included because they supervise the general 
education and the subject matter specialization 
of teachers and administrators. Deans of educa- 
tion were included since they supervise the pro- 
fessional education of teachers and administra- 
tors. 

In the third category were two groups of 1) 
forty well qualified (M.A. to Ph.D.) superin- 
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tendents of schools, and 2) thirty-five secondary 
school teachers with master’s degrees and with 
from three to twenty years of experience. These 
superintendents, both city and county, and the 
teachers were currently employed in the states 
of Illinois and Missouri. 

Responses were received from eleven college 
of education deans, and thirteen liberal arts 
deans. Twenty-two superintendents and twenty- 
five teachers responded. This was a total of sev- 
enty-one replies (68 per cent of the sample) and 
an attempt was made to get responses from per- 
sons known to be leaders in education. All of 
the respondents were in a position to give valid 
answers and were highly competent people. 


Analyzing the Responses 


The first step in analyzing the responses was 
to list all suggestions (239) in separate lists for 
each of the four groups. The second step taken 
was to analyze and to reduce these suggestions 
by consolidation into a master list on the basis 
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of frequencies. This resulted in sixteen basic 
items. The third was a process of re-inspection 
of the lists and the tabulation of all suggestions 
in terms, now, of the master list. It was then 
possible to rank the sixteen items for each group 
of respondents and to compute rank order cor- 
relation coefficients. 

Three questions were posed on the basis of 
the data collected. With reference to what was 
needed in teacher education, 1) Did the public 
school people (teachers and administrators) 
agree among themselves? 2) Did the opinions 
of the deans in the two categories show any 
agreement? 3) How well did the opinions of the 
public school people agree with those of the 
deans? Table I was used to bring together the 
coeflicients of correlation which indicated the 
agreement among the teachers and administra- 


tors. 


TABLE I. THE AMOUNT OF AGREEMENT AMONG 
SCHOOL PEOPLE 


Groups Coefficient of 


correlation 

1. Illinois and Missouri county superintend- 
2 linois and Missouri city superintendents 
3, County and city superintendents 
4, County superintendents and teachers . . 
5. City superintendents and teachers 
6. All superintendents and teachers 

All coefficients except No. 5 are relatively high. 
The teachers in this study were high school 
teachers and it is possible that superintendents 
had their elementary school teachers in mind 
when responding to the question. In the schools 
sampled the high school teachers were very 
well educated. These data show that persons 
engaged in teaching and in administration agree 
very well on what is needed in teacher educa- 
tion. It follows, therefore, that this group of 
people should not be slighted when new curricu- 
la for teachers in colleges are being considered. 

The second question explored was the amount 
of agreement between the opinions of deans of 
liberal arts colleges and those of the deans of 
education. A low positive correlation (.323) 
showed a slight consistency in the responses. It 
was possible that the deans of education were 
influenced by the general atmosphere of the 
university climate of opinion stressing research 
and scholarship in all departments to the neglect 
of the so-called practical and professional cours- 
es. These latter ranked very high in the lists of 
suggestions made by both teachers and admin- 
\strators. 

The third question to be investigated was the 
amount of agreement between the opinions of 
the school people (practitioners) and those of 
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the deans in both categories. Table II was used 
to show these data. 


TABLE Il. THE AMOUNT OF AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN THE PRACTITIONERS AND THE DEANS 


Coefficient of 


Groups 
correlation 


. All practitioners and all deans 

. All practitioners and deans of education 

. All practitioners and deans of liberal arts 

. All superintendents and deans of educa- 
tion 


259 
-.061 
359 


‘271 


. Teachers only and deans of education . . i 
-.037 


. Teachers only and deans of liberal arts . 


When the opinions of the school people and 
those of the deans of education were compared 
it was found that all coefficients of correlation 
were positive but rather low. When the respons- 
es of the liberal arts deans and those of the 
practitioners were compared the coefficients of 
correlation were either negative or very low posi- 
tive. In general, there was some agreement be- 
tween the responses of teachers and administra- 
tors and deans of education. For all practical pur- 
poses there was no agreement between the opin- 
ions of the practitioners and those of the deans of 
liberal arts. In fact, there was a slight tendency 
toward an inverse relationship. In other words, 
what the liberal arts deans suggested for the 
program of teacher education was rather differ- 
ent from what school people wanted. The coef- 
ficients of reliability in these studies ranged from 
A8 to .67. 


The Suggestions 


A comparison of the suggestions given by each 
of the three groups for the improvement of 
teacher education can be made by inspecting 
the following lists. In each list are the ten sug- 
gestions which ranked highest in the master list. 
The groups were: 1) the practitioners; 2) the 
deans of education; and 3) the liberal arts deans. 
Suggestions, with rank order, made by the prac- 
titioners follow: 


1) More and better teaching of the professional 
skills, methods, techniques, and management. 

2) Teaching toward the improvement of profes- 
sional attitudes. 

3) Improved and more work in professional 
courses in background: history of education, theory 
of education, philosophy of education, methods of 
teaching, and knowledge of the public schools. 

4) Better student teaching including earlier con- 
tact with the classroom situation, longer contact, 
and teaching experiences in a variety of conditions 
all under adequate supervision. 

5) Improved general education with more educa- 
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tion in the culture of the people, more knowledge, 
and correlation and interrelation of knowledge. 

6) More professional education courses in terms 
of practical problems courses. 

7.5) More and better cooperation between col- 
leges of liberal arts and colleges of education. 

7.5) More work in the understanding of the com- 
munity and of parents, also techniques of the parent 
interview. 

9) More help in understanding the pupil and in 
working with him. 

10) More cooperation between colleges of educa- 
tion and public schools. 


Deans of education listed the following sug- 
gestions, given here in rank order: 


1) Improved and more work in_ professional 
courses in background: history of education, theory 
of education, philosophy of education, methods of 
teaching, and knowledge of the public schools. 

2) More and better cooperation between colleges 
of liberal arts and colleges of education. 

3) Improved general education with more edu- 
cation in the culture of the people, more knowledge, 
and correlation and interrelation of knowledge. 

4) Improve the teaching in the professional 
courses which are sometimes taught by Ph.D. can- 
didates not grounded in the principles of education 
or who have not had public school experience, or 
have no interest in or little understanding of the 
work. 

5) Better student teaching including earlier con- 
tact with the classroom situation, longer contact, 
and teaching experiences in a variety of conditions 
all under adequate supervision. 

6) More professional education courses in terms 
of practical problems courses. 

7) More work in the understanding of the com- 
munity and of parents, also techniques of the parent 
interview. 

9) More cooperation between colleges of educa- 
tion and the public schools. 

9) More help in understanding the pupil and in 
working with him. 

9) More follow-up of beginning teachers and help 
in making proper adjustments. 


The liberal arts deans made the following sug- 
gestions, in rank order: 


1) Teachers need more knowledge and subject 
matter specialization. 

2) Professional education courses should be re- 
duced or eliminated. 

3) Criticism of the high school: too much poor 
teaching, teachers poorly prepared, the curriculum 
has been watered down, standards have been re- 
duced. (These criticisms were not very helpful in 
the solution of the problem here undertaken, but 
nearly every letter contained them.) 

4) More and better cooperation between colleges 
of liberal arts and colleges of education. 
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5) Better student teaching including earlier gop. 
tact with the classroom situation, longer contact, and 
teaching experiences in a variety of conditions gl} 
under adequate supervision. 

5) The professional courses in background: his. 
tory of education, theory of education, philosophy of 
education, methods of teaching, and knowledge of 
the public schools should be both reduced and jm. 
proved. (This is another aspect of No. 2 above, but 
was repeated so often in this form as to rank fifth 
in the number of times it came up.) 

5) There should be better screening of candidates 
for teaching. 

8) Teaching toward the improvement of profes. 
sional attitudes. 

9) Professional courses, e.g., methods and back. 
ground, are not effective. (Again, a comment so fre. 
quent as to rank ninth, but still an aspect of the gen- 
eral criticism related to Items No. 2 and 5.) 

10) Improve the college teaching. (Not neces. 
sarily related to courses in education. ) 


CONCLUSIONS 


One result of this study which was done on a 
small sample is the recommendation that a study 
of this type of considerably larger scope with re- 
fined procedures should be undertaken by some 
organization, perhaps a foundation. Also, that 
these data and subsequent conclusions should 
be considered tentative and modifiable in the 
light of data from such an extensive investiga- 
tion. Other conclusions which appear warranted 
by the data are here proposed for the reader's 
analysis: 1) It seemed rather clear to this writer 
that there are numerous and varying opinions 
about what is needed in teacher education. 
There was considerable difference in the opin- 
ions of the school people and those of the deans. 
There was a very marked difference in the opin- 
ions of school people and the opinions of the 
liberal arts deans. 2) Among the school people 
there was very high agreement on what was 
needed in teacher education but almost no agree- 
ment between school people and the liberal arts 
people. One inference might be that the usual 
degree requirements for college graduation are 
not the same as job or position requirements. 
There was some agreement between school 
teachers and administrators and deans of educa- 
tion. Therefore it appeared that teacher educa- 
tion programs should be given serious considera- 
tion by the colleges. 3) Some basic points which 
should be included in such a consideration were: 
better integration of general education; improved 
programs of specialization in terms of what is 
needed in teaching; more of the practical type of 
professional courses and professional _back- 
ground. 4) School people who have had the pro- 
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fessional courses were enthusiastic about them. 
None of the respondents indulged in a harangue 
on professional education although some wrote 
two-page letters in response to the question. It 
is clear that the area of professional study must 
be given a prominent role in the teacher educa- 
tion program. 5) There was evident a strong 
support for the liberal arts by both the practi- 
tioners and the education deans. However, cer- 
tain improvements in this curriculum were sug- 
gested. 6) Finally, it seemed quite clear that 
teacher education should be a cooperative pro- 

am involving participation by professors from 
the liberal arts divisions; professors from depart- 
ments and colleges of education; and by repre- 
sentatives of the one and one-half million per- 
sons in the public schools. It means a program 
of continuing revision of: a) general education; 
b) programs of specialization; c) professional 


education; and d) the development of a system 
of two-way communication between colleges and 
schools. If this is not done the program of teacher 
education is likely to suffer from an imbalance 
and any confusion that exists will continue. 

A positive program of teacher education will 
require understanding on the part of all of the 
role each is to play in the total program. Opin- 
ions from various quarters must be synchronized, 
harmonized, and coordinated. Whether this 
is possible is a question of three dimensions: 
leadership, time, and the education of the par- 
ticipants. Perhaps this is the real test of teacher 
education, of educational leadership and educa- 
tional statesmanship in this country. It is doubt- 
ful whether any other group has a greater need 
to demonstrate these qualities. The mid-cen- 
tury challenge is probably the greatest ever to 
face teacher education. 


Recruitment and Promotion of Personnel 


By BENJAMIN J. NOVAK 


important single ingredient of an educational 

system is the quality of its professional staff. 
To the superintendent and his staff falls the ma- 
jor responsibility and labor of employing and 
promoting school personnel. In discharging these 
important functions, every effort must be made 
to utilize the best possible procedures. 


I’ SCARCELY NEEDS TO BE argued that the most 


Recruiting Procedures 


In these times of teacher scarcity, turnover is 
so great, especially in smaller districts not fa- 
vored by geography, wealth, or otherwise, that 
considerable time and energy of the superin- 
tendent and his delegated assistants must be de- 
voted to hiring teachers. Often the procedure is 
one of scouring the market for candidates, and 
making the position look sufficiently attractive 
to warrant acceptance and some hope of stable 
tenure by a reasonably qualified candidate. Small 
districts are being aided somewhat in this man- 
ner by state or county wide salary schedules, 
state tenure plans, county hiring, advertising, 
better financial support, and placement bureaus. 

In larger cities and economically favored sub- 
urban districts there is more often a favorable bal- 
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ance of applicants for positions, with the result 
that less attention is paid to recruitment than to 
the impartial selection of the best from among the 
applicants. Large cities often have a permanent 
board of examiners who attend to the mechanics 
of selection. With the authorization of the su- 
perintendent they perform such duties as: 


1) Prepare and distribute notices of vacancies, in- 
cluding eligibility requirements. 

2) Prepare, distribute, and receive application 
forms. 

3) Compile and evaluate application data. 

4) Prepare, schedule, and administer written and 
practical examinations. 

5) Schedule interviews with school officers. 

6) Prepare eligibility lists. 


In many cases, personnel from within the 
school system assist the board of examiners in 
determining eligibility requirements for posi- 
tions, preparing and scoring examinations, and 
interviewing candidates. Even where there is an 
active board of examiners, many members of the 
school staff —especially assistant superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, and department heads, 
give considerable time and conscientious care to 
the three functions just named. 

Eligibility requirements must be based upon 
minimum legal requirements, with such addi- 
tional stipulations as will ensure the survival of 
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the best candidates. If care is not exercised, ill- 
chosen eligibility requirements may reduce num- 
bers, but at the same time trip up the best per- 
sonnel. The 1950-51 survey of teacher personnel 
practices throughout the country shows less dis- 
crimination by districts against hiring married 
women and non-residents. The median maximum 
age for appointment to a system was found to be 
42.4 years, with the median for cities over 500,- 
000 population being 40.9 years. Application fees 
should be nominal or absent altogether. 

The National Teacher Examination may be 
used as a kind of minimum inventory of general 
culture and professional background. A written 
examination prepared locally usually tests pro- 
fessional information and subject matter. It is 
difficult to suggest an optimum length, but four 
hours is a good average figure. Practical tests are 
frequently given in performance subjects. 

The oral examination is customarily fifteen 
minutes to half-an-hour in length, and is con- 
ducted by a committee of administrators. Its 
purpose generally is to obtain a general appraisal 
of the candidates’ personality, professional out- 
look, and experience. The committee should 
study in advance the application data of each 
candidate. Frequently candidates are admitted 
to the oral examination only if they have 
achieved a minimum score in the written exam- 
inations. Usually a rating is assigned for the in- 
terview. 

A single composite score is generally assigned 
to each candidate on the basis of some predeter- 
mined weighting of each of the components. The 
candidate may be notified only that he has passed 
or failed the examination, but it is probably 
a more common practice to rank the individuals 
in order of score. The list may be in effect for a 
given position or for immediate vacancies, but 
more often is held over a period of from one to 
four years for use when other vacancies develop. 

Procedures like those just outlined are very 
desirable for lending objectivity and impartiality 
to placement procedures. There is little objec- 
tive evidence, however, that these devices do sep- 
arate the capable from the less capable. Is the 
written examination, interview, scholastic record, 
or experience of greatest import?—Or, is the 
composite score the best gauge of relative merit? 
If so, what weight should be assigned to each 
of the components? 

There is great need for research on the effec- 
tiveness of selective procedures used in employ- 
ing teachers and other educators. Despite many 
rather discouraging weaknesses and difficulties, 
it would be interesting at least to see what rela- 
tion exists between ratings assigned to teachers 
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in service and their status on pre-employment 
evaluative devices. Many opportunities exist for 
these sorts of studies by local, state, and collegi. 
ate researchers. 

Systems in which there customarily is an ex. 
cess of applicants may be lulled into a feeling 
that little or no notice is required of vacancies. 
The on-the-spot availability of many people, 
however, is no assurance that they are the best. 
All districts should as a routine publicize their 
vacancies in colleges of education, newspapers, 
professional journals, and the schools in their 
own system. It often is well to maintain mailing 
lists for notifying those persons who have made 
inquiry about specific kinds of vacancies. As re- 
search permits more certainty regarding the 
worth of various selective devices, large numbers 
of applicants can be examined with greater ef. 
ficiency. 


Filling Higher Positions 

Considerable divergence of opinion exists con- 
cerning policies for filling vacancies above the 
level of teacher. Should these be filled only by 
promotion from within, should “outsiders” be 
called in, or should a formula be developed 
which allows for a pro-rating of each? In small 
districts there often is a lack of local persons who 
have the preparation and certification for the 
position. In these instances a person from outside 
the district must of necessity be employed. 

There are some logical and forceful arguments 
in support of promoting personnel from within 
the system. To some extent it provides incentive 
to service, industry, and professional prepara- 
tion in the expectation of being rewarded by 
promotion. Moreover, a long-time member of a 
system knows the local routine, problems, and 
personnel. If he is capable and alert, he can con- 
tinue the program or work upon needed changes 
without much loss of time. There are, however, 
some very significant dangers inherent to a pol- 
icy of promoting only from within. One obvious 
difficulty is that a better individual from outside 
the system may be excluded automatically. Ar- 
other is that several kinds of “inbreeding” may 
result. One may be the growth of a kind of mu- 
tually obligated hierarchy fettered by promises 
and favors. The system may become too insular 
and insensitive to new ideas because of the geo- 
graphic restriction of its officers. These educators 
may accentuate their “inbreeding” because of 
the fact that they tend purposely to restrict their 
activity to their own district where it is likely to 
be noticed, in preference to engaging in more 
distant service on the national or state levels. 
Those large cities which specifically prohibit out- 
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siders from applying for administrative or super- 
visory positions are especially apt to suffer from 
these shortcomings. 

Personnel from outside the system bring with 
them different experiences and the possibility of 
different ideas. The new person’s vision is un- 
clouded by long association and habit. There is 
relative freedom from personal ties and commit- 
ments. On the debit side there is always a delay 
in the delivery of full potential until after orien- 
tation and acceptance of his status by the staff. 
People do not “accept” a newcomer at once, even 
if there were not the ever-present concern about 
radical changes in policy, routine, or personnel 
that might be instituted by the stranger. 

There are a few opportunists and footloose 
persons who seem to be happiest when changing 
jobs. Their interest is less in service than in mak- 
ing any position a momentary stop in a tour of 
self-seeking adventure. These can be identified 
without too much difficulty by inspection of their 
experience record. 

In order to obtain the best person for each 
position, application must not be arbitrarily lim- 
ited to people within the system. A well-staffed 
district is certain to have a high proportion of 
people interested in earning a promotion. The 
fact that the ratio of outsiders making applica- 
tion is small, however, does not mean that this 
fraction should be ignored. It may well be the 
“‘leaven in the loaf.” There is the consideration, 
too, that a vacancy for which a person is emi- 
nently suited may not be in the offing for many 
years in his own system. The possibility of op- 
portunities elsewhere may compel the system to 
recognize and reward the merit of a valuable 
teacher. 

The maximum age requirement for people from 
outside the system seeking administrative or su- 
pervisory positions should be higher than that 
set for teaching vacancies, but not so high as to 
presage too limited a period of service before re- 
tirement. An older appointee often will agree 
to sacrifice future security for a present profes- 
sional opportunity. Increasing reciprocity among 
retirement systems would minimize this hardship 
of geographic shifts. 

Application requirements and examination 
schedules should not discriminate against the 
outsider. Examinations should not be unfairly 
“loaded” with insignificant local content that the 
person not working in the district cannot possi- 
bly know. In short, it is preferable to exclude the 
outsider altogether, than to waste his time and 
cut him down with annoying obstacles. 

All positions in a system should be filled as 
objectively, and with as broad a base of quali- 
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fied applicants, as possible. Many large districts 
which have written and other objective require- 
ments for filling positions, suspend most or all 
of them in filling principalships and other higher 
positions. Despite the limitations of written ex- 
aminations and other analytical devices, it is 
doubtful that they should be replaced by other 
more nebulous methods. It is undesirable to nar- 
row the base of candidates to a private hand- 
picking by the superintendents and board of 
education from among a few invited individuals. 
The higher the position, the fewer qualified peo- 
ple there are likely to be. Heavy dependence 
must be placed upon the personal qualities and 
experience records of candidates. Publicity 
should be given to these higher vacancies and 
their requirements, and qualified people any- 
where encouraged to submit application. Appli- 
cants should be cautioned strictly against en- 
couraging unsolicited testimonials, petitions, and 
other pressures. 
SUMMARY 


Securing the best possible personnel on all 
levels of an educational system is an important 
function of the administrative staff. In relation 
to this, the following are pertinent: 


1) Do not shirk in the expenditure of time and 
labor. Such efforts are well rewarded. 

2) Use impartial, objective, and appropriate se- 
lective procedures. 

3) Whether the supply of potential candidates 
looms as large or small, do not fail to advertise the 
vacancies by all legitimate means. 

4) Marital status or residence should not be dis- 
qualifying factors in seeking the best candidates for 
positions. 

5) All interested members of a system should be 
free to seek any higher position for which they are 
qualified. Candidates from outside the system should 
be permitted to compete on an equal basis. 

6) It is the responsibility of every member of the 
administrative and supervisory staff to seek out, en- 
courage, and develop suitable candidates for promo- 
tion. Do not attempt to stand in the way of legiti- 
mate aspirations to advancement. 

7) In scheduling examinations, allow adequate 
notice and set the time to suit the convenience of as 
many candidates as possible. This is hard on the ex- 
aminers, but is one of their unavoidable burdens. 

8) No position is too large or too small to war- 
rant “shortcutting” the principles just listed. 


KIWANIS TO HELP RECRUIT 


An eight-point teacher recruitment program 
has been adopted by Kiwanis International, and 
will be operated by many of the organization’s 
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4100 clubs during 1955-56. The program, de- 
signed to help alleviate the present teacher short- 
age, was announced at the fall Council Meeting 
of Kiwanis International leaders from the United 
States and Canada. 

Briefly, the program advocated the following 
activity on the part of Kiwanis clubs: 


1) Promotion of orientation and welcome meet- 
ings for new teachers in the community. 

2) Cooperation with such groups as Parent-Teach- 
ers, AAUW, etc., in bringing potentially competent 
people into the teaching profession. 

3) Establishment of scholarships. 

4) Arrangement for teachers to appear before 
high school groups, “selling” teaching as an impor- 
tant, desirable career. 

5) Sponsorship of clinics on “Introduction to 
Teaching.” 

6) Encouragement to high schools to offer “cadet” 
or “introduction to teaching” courses. 


Marcu, 1956 


7) Encouragement to school boards to join jp 
the above teacher recruitment activities. 

8) Distribution of the soon-to-be-released Xj. 
wanis brochure, describing the attractiveness of the 
teaching profession as a career. 


The Kiwanis teacher recruitment program was 
inspired by the first of the ten points which cop. 
stitute the Kiwanis International community 
service program for 1955-56: “To rededicate 
ourselves to strengthening home, church, and 
school.” This program was adopted by delegates 
to the 1955 Kiwanis International Convention in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Principal credit for the program’s inception 
is due J. Earl Schlupp, director of recreation for 
the City and County of Denver, Colorado, 
Schlupp, an educator by profession, is chairman 
of the Kiwanis International Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance for 1956. 


The Work of the Teacher 


By CHESTER C. MAXEY 


the teacher is many-sided and difficult. It is 

not my purpose to present an inventory of all 
the things a teacher has to do. What a teacher 
has to do certainly is important, but far more 
important, as every one knows, is what a good 
teacher has to be. The difference between a 
good teacher and a poor one is to be found not 
so much in what the teacher does as in what he 
is—the essential qualities he must possess and 
the abilities he must command. 

I begin with the most obvious. The good 
teacher must be a scholar. But he must be a 
scholar who is more than merely erudite. He 
must know how to teach what he knows. As 
John R. Park has put it, “His mind should be a 
fountain, not a reservoir.” The most learned 
persons often are the poorest teachers. It is not 
enough that the teacher have a thorough knowl- 
edge of his own subject; nor is it enough, in ad- 
dition, that he have sufficient general knowledge 
to see his own subject in its proper perspective. 
Beyond all this, the teacher must have a know]- 
edge of what to teach and what not to teach at 


I WILL NOT LABOR the point that the work of 
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the given level of student ability, a knowledge 
of where to begin and how to progress in the 
presentation of his subject, and finally a knowl- 
edge of the relative as well as the ultimate im- 
portance of what is to be taught. It is the task 
of the teacher to offer courses of instruction, not 
heaped-up piles of information. His must be the 
kind of scholarship which can guide the student 
step by step through a process of learning which 
ends in comprehension rather than confusion. 
His must be a kind of scholarship which seeks 
learning not for its own sake but for the sake of 
clearer understanding. Such a scholar will not 
be merely a pedagogue; he will be a professor 
in the truest meaning of that word—one who 
not only knows but knows how to explain. 
George Bernard Shaw has said, “If you teach 
a man anything, he will never learn.” This para- 
doxical truth constantly haunts the professional 
teacher. He must teach without seeming to teach. 
His first and foremost task is to gain and hold 
the attention of his students, not as a teacher but 
as an impelling force. Psychologists tell us that 
the human animal is born a creature of wander- 
ing wits and seldom gets entirely over it. To fo- 
cus the mind on one thing at a time takes effort; 
to go beyond that and really concentrate takes 
more than effort; it requires exclusive absorp- 
tion in the matter at hand. It is the task of the 
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teacher to create such absorption, for the student 
rarely brings it with him to the classroom. If the 
student is to achieve absorption, the teacher 
must be the kind of person who can both create 
and sustain it. Wandering wits never learn, and 
the teacher who knows not the art of mastering 
inattention never has a chance to teach. 

I call this an art because it cannot be learned 
by any rule of science. Personality helps, of 
course; and lucidity of mind and speech are in- 
dispensable. Tricks of illustration and skill in the 
posing of questions are highly helpful. Instruc- 
tional gadgetry, such as visual and mechanical 
aids, can often teach more than words. But none 
of these is as necessary as intellectual ascen- 
dancy. For the duration of the lesson period the 
mind of the teacher must somehow capture the 
mind of the student. In bygone days it was the 
fashion to speak of master and pupil. In our 
days “master” is a word of disagreeable connota- 
tions, but it describes exactly what the teacher 
must be in order to fasten the vagrant mind of 
the student on anything long enough to learn it. 

Anyone who ever has sought to achieve even 
momentary mastery over the mind of another, 
be it only to tell him a simple fact, will not envy 
the task of the teacher or underestimate the 
qualities he needs. Fluency of speech is not 
enough, nor charm of personality, nor skill in 
methods of instruction. It calls for a mind which 
can project into the mind of the student not only 
facts, not only ideas, but also the wish and the 
resolve to learn. The mind of the teacher must 
be such as to energize the mind of the student 
and at the same time hold it in a tutelary cap- 
tivity which instructs but does not enslave. There 
may be diploma mills which grind out their 
scores of graduates duly certified to teach, but 
minds truly qualified for teaching are not made 
that way. Such minds are first endowed with a 
high natural aptitude, then enriched by educa- 
tion that is both broad and deep, and finally are 
shaped for their work by sound professional 
training and experience. 

There is another task of the teacher which is 
just as difficult as capturing and vitalizing the 
attention of the student. It is putting the student 
to work. No teacher can educate a passive stu- 
dent. Giving attention to the teacher is impor- 
tant, but doing work for the teacher is far more 
important. By watching and listening much un- 
doubtedly can be learned, but not enough to 
gain truly proficient knowledge. In order to 
Possess a body of knowledge thoroughly the stu- 
dent must read, analyze, comprehend, and re- 
tain; he must observe, compare, and digest; he 
must solve problems, do exercises, and perform 


experiments. These things he must do that he 
may learn through active personal discovery as 
well as by passive reception the things it is 
needful for him to know. What the student dis- 
covers for himself he does not soon forget. 

It is not hard to force students to go through 
the motions of work. Any autocrat of the class- 
room can do that. But forced labor is never 
creative labor and never is productive of good 
education. The student must learn to work 
creatively, and this he can learn only from a 
teacher who is himself creative, who thinks 
creatively and works creatively hand in hand 
with the student. Long hours before and long 
hours after the work of the student is done the 
teacher must plan the work and review it, must 
give it meaning and interest, must create for the 
student a work assignment which will beget a 
fruitful response. In work, as in nothing else, the 
teacher must be a model for the student. 

If the teacher could be a model in all things, 
it would be most salutary, for the teacher is al- 
ways and inevitably an example. He is an exam- 
ple in every utterance and every deed, in the 
classroom or elsewhere. This role he cannot es- 
cape. Intentionally or not, he will be an example 
of a first-class mind in action or an inferior one, 
an example of correct and fluent English or of 
verbal impotence, an example of openminded- 
ness or of prejudice and bigotry, an example of 
greatness or of mediocrity, an example of educa- 
tion at its best or at its worst. _ 

Students learn much by imitation, sometimes 
more than they do by study and reflection. The 
subconscious mind may imitate even when the 
conscious mind resists. And the subconscious 
mind is quite as apt to imitate the faults as the 
virtues of examples presented to it. It is, there- 
fore, no exaggeration to say that one who is not 
fit to be an upliftingly educative example is not 
fit to be a teacher. 

As the teacher is unavoidably an example, so 
also is he unavoidably an adviser. He may not 
wish to be, but he must. His advice is sought 
because students always need help, even the best 
of them, and there is no other adviser to whom 
they may so readily turn. The advice first sought 
probably will touch only academic matters, but 
as the student gains confidence in the teacher his 
appeals for advice will range far beyond the 
strictly scholastic. He will expect, no doubt, 
more and better advice than any teacher is qual- 
ified to give. But the teacher cannot refuse, any 
more than a parent can refuse, to be an adviser 
on the ground that he knows not what to say. As 
with a parent, the teacher's position requires 
him to respond, and his response must be help- 
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ful even when it cannot be perfect. In order to 
be helpful, the teacher’s advice must be well 
adapted to the special problems and character- 
istics of each student. It must be individualized 
advice. In counseling there are few standard 
operating procedures and no wonder drugs. Hu- 
man bodies may be enough alike for standard- 
ized treatment, but human minds and souls are 
not. To be a competent counselor, the teacher 
must be a person of deep understanding, not 
only of the qualities his students possess but of 
their differences. He must be a counselor of per- 
sons, not of people. 

Like it or not, the teacher must also accept 
the further responsibility of leadership. Even 
though he may prefer it, the back seat is not for 
the teacher, not if he is to measure up to the 
full stature of his job. Leadership is thrust upon 
both in the school and on the outside. If he can- 
not render good service as a leader, he falls 
short of the requisites of his profession. By vir- 
tue of his profession he is singled out for leader- 
ship in educational work and equally in the af- 
fairs of his church, his community, his country. 
In the stereotypes of popular satire he may be an 
absent-minded professor dwelling in an ivory 
tower, but this is quickly forgotten when there is 
something to be done which street-corner litera- 
cy unaided cannot accomplish. When deep 
knowledge is required, and specialized training 
is at a premium, the teacher is not allowed to 
remain in the ivory tower. He is drafted for serv- 
ice and for a leadership which only men of high 
education can supply. 

Above all else the teacher must be a free man 
—intellectually free and spiritually free. No man 
under compulsion can be truly and greatly a 
teacher. In America this is taken for granted. 
We do not require our teachers to follow a party 
line, a religious line, or even a color line. Nor do 
we want them to be at the beck and call of any 
special interests or pressure groups. Public opin- 
ion in the United States is strongly on the side 
of academic freedom, for we have learned that 
academic repression always results in academic 
sterility. It is one of the glories of America that 
we have succeeded more largely than any other 
country in emancipating our teachers from exter- 
nal compulsion. 

But this alone does not insure full academic 
freedom. There are internal compulsions which 
can stifle the freedom of the teacher and blight 
the freedom of a school or college as surely as 
any which may be imposed from without. These 
internal compulsions originate in the narrowness, 
the prejudices, the false beliefs, the intolerances, 
and the self-deceptions of teachers themselves. 
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No man under the compulsions of his own small. 
ness of mind and soul can be truly and greatly 
a teacher. Full academic freedom requires emap. 
cipation from self-imposed shackles as well as 
security from outside coercion. The teacher who 
would be totally free must be always alert to the 
fact that the greater his freedom from externa] 
compulsions, the more exposed he is to the 
subtle tyrannies of his own personal pharisa- 
isms. He will not overcome these merely by pro. 
fessing high ideals. Every day of his life he must 
work hard, far harder than other men, to widen 
his knowledge, dethrone his prejudices, and rec. 
tify his judgments. 

I have said enough, I am sure, to make it 
plain that only the rarest of teachers can be all 
that the world expects a good teacher to be. In 
the teaching profession, as in every other, there 
are the poor, the good, and the best. The poor 
teacher is one who never should have become a 
teacher. He does not belong. The good teacher 
is an invaluable boon to mankind, and should 
be suitably recognized and rewarded. The best 
of teachers, the incomparable genius of instruc. 
tion, never has lacked for appreciation and 
praise. From time immemorial the superlative 
teacher has been held in veneration as one of 
the greatest of men. His place among the in- 
mortals is ever secure. 


No Spending More Easily Justified 


There should be no dollar spent by boards of 
education easier to justify than the insurance 
dollar. There is no investment in the nation at 
the present time so lacking in insurance protec- 
tion as the educational investment we have pro- 
vided for our children. Many risks not often cov- 
ered beyond fire insurance can be protected by 
proper programming, such as vandalism and 
malicious mischief, personal property, loss of 
use, prepaid premiums, liability, money and se- 
curities, employee dishonesty, steam boiler, and 
many others of like nature. 

School administrators and boards of education 
operating schools without adequate protection 
and not based on the recommendations of relia- 
ble authorities are risking disaster. It makes lit 
tle difference whether state insurance plans are 
in effect or if coverage is provided by private 
companies. In the final analysis, coverage pr 
vided by either form and planned wisely wil 
indicate whether the responsibilities of schoo 
authorities are being properly recognized 
the obligations of their stewardship are being 
met.—Wahle. 





Recent answers to teacher shortages, which have been to lower standards by 
granting emergency certificates, have led at least a portion of the public to the 
point of view that almost anyone can teach, especially in the elementary school. 
Even a wise and experienced parent, unless he has come in contact with a par- 
ticularly poor teacher, is likely to think that no noticeable change in the school 
program has resulted from the influx of inadequately prepared teachers. 


Raise Standards to Recruit Teachers 


By HAROLD H. 


RDINARILY, school patrons do not see the 
strain of the emergency program on ad- 
ministration nor understand what teacher 

education institutions and state departments of 
education are doing by way of in-service training 
to bring such teachers up to date in methods, 
and to keep them aware of progress in educa- 
tional theory. And seldom does a parent realize 
that the teacher working on an emergency certifi- 
cate is under undue strain as he or she attempts 
to teach a full schedule and also to attend classes 
required by a state department of education. 

It should not be made easy for incompetent or 
poorly prepared teachers to remain in their posi- 
tions, yet the tensions of understaffed schools and 
overworked teachers are felt by the pupils. The 
public must be brought to see that an emergency 
exists and will continue to exist until every school 
is adequately staffed with competent teachers 
who can give their time and energy to teaching. 
In-service training has its place, but the ordeal 
of trying to catch up with certification require- 
ments while doing full-time teaching is not mere- 
ly a threat to the physical and mental health of 
the teacher but also to the well-being of the 
pupils under his care. The emergency program 
should continue to be reviewed by state depart- 
ments of education and by public school adminis- 
trators, and its implications made known to the 
public. 


Not Everyone Can Impart Knowledge 


Educators are beginning to realize that prepar- 
ing a competent teacher for the elementary school 
isa longer and more arduous task than preparing 
one for the secondary school. As a certain degree 
of emphasis has shifted from subject matter to 
the pupil, a knowledge of psychology, of how the 
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child grows and learns, has become of primary 
importance to the elementary school teacher. The 
senior high school pupil has reached an under- 
standing of himself sufficient to tolerate a young 
teacher who knows his subject, even though that 
teacher has not yet gained a thorough under- 
standing of his pupils. But this is not true of the 
elementary school pupil. The public must come 
to realize that teaching skills are comparable to 
the skills and techniques of practitioners of other 
professions, that not just anyone with a knowl- 
edge of the three R’s can impart that knowledge 
to children. People everywhere are presently 
interested in their schools; they are ready to 
recognize the complexity of the task of teaching 
elementary school children. Educational leaders 
are in possession of facts that would disabuse the 
public mind of some ideas still current: (1) that 
elementary school teachers are inferior in knowl- 
edge and skill to secondary education teachers; 
(2) that teachers have little opportunity for de- 
sirable social contacts; and (3) that teachers 
are not respected in their communities. 

If these opinions prevail in any community, it 
is important to change the mental environment in 
that community. Raising standards is only half 
the answer to the problem of selective recruit- 
ment of teachers. Publicity may be the other half. 
The schools have recently been getting much 
adverse publicity. Even this negative side may 
be used to rouse the public to action. The emer- 
gency constitutes a challenge. The need for edu- 
cational leadership may kindle in youth the desire 
to serve youth. Given the facts, the public may 
be turned from destructive criticism to construc- 
tive action. The economic, professional, and so- 
cial status of the teacher must be raised. The in- 
dividual teacher cannot raise himself, but he can 
help raise the profession. He can do this by radi- 
ating satisfaction and joy in his profession, by 
talking favorably about the service opportunities 
and the personal advantages of the profession, by 
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joining groups which will work for positive pub- 
licity, and by activity in the community. * 


More Men Teachers Wanted 


Teaching conditions have improved greatly in 
the past decade: salaries, hours, tenure, retire- 
ment benefits, are better than they have ever 
been. Yet there is much resistance toward selec- 
tion of teaching as a vocation. What can profes- 
sional leaders do to educate the public? First 
they should decide on certain goals: (1) five 
years of professional education for elementary 
school teachers; (2) adequate scholarships for 
eligible recruits; (3) a much larger percentage 
(probably 50 per cent) of men teachers in ele- 
mentary grades. 

The last goal may seem impossible of attain- 
ment, but the effort has not been made in the 
United States. Great Britain put on a recruit- 
ment program following the Education Act of 
1944 which resulted in the applications of more 
than 82,000 men, most of whom had served in 
the armed forces. Of these, 46 per cent were ac- 
cepted for training in emergency training col- 
leges at state expense. 

Much has been done by state departments of 
education in the past few years, enough to show 
what might be done if the public became sufh- 
ciently interested to support an all-out drive for 
efficient and well prepared teachers such as was 
put on in Britain. Virginia, as early as 1947-48, 
provided one thousand $300 scholarships to stu- 
dents in the junior and senior years of college 
who agreed to teach in elementary schools. Flor- 
ida has a plan whereby selected college students 
preparing to teach may receive scholarships of 
$400 a year for five years. Some states have 
started teacher recruitment in high schools. Rich- 
mond, Michigan, and Decatur, Illinois, permit 
high-school pupils to assist with a wide variety 
of activities in connection with art, music, and 
recreational activities, and also to engage in 
some remedial work with individual pupils in 
spelling, arithmetic, and reading. 


Overcoming the Psychological Hurdle 


It is important that prospective teachers have 
some association with children in an educative 
aspect during their early college years, if not in 
high school. Teacher education institutions should 
make some preparation for this, as a planned ac- 
tivity in various courses or informally through 
visits to schools and institutions. The load of 
regular teachers might well be lightened by pro- 
viding for the active participation of carefully 
screened students in certain selected phases of 
the elementary education program. There are too 
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many candidates for positions in secon 
schools and far too few for elementary positions. 
A majority of students in teacher education insti. 
tutions still prefer the secondary school. Giving 
college students a chance to acquaint themselves 
with elementary school pupils and programs 
should increase the number of teacher candidates 
for elementary school positions. That interest 
should help to raise standards and salaries and 
increase the prestige of the elementary teacher, 

Meantime, there is the present emergency. The 
matter of adjustment is not so simple as employ. 
ing those who cannot find positions in the sec. 
ondary schools as elementary school teachers, 
There is the problem of re-educating in elemen. 
tary school techniques, a problem which must be 
seriously considered and strenuously dealt with 
in the next few years, until such time as public 
opinion has been changed and there is no longer 
the psychological hurdle which has contributed 
so largely to the present crisis. 


Not a Stepping Stone 


It is easier to deal with this problem at the 
upper division level than at the graduate level, 
it would be still easier at the lower division level 
or in the senior high school. But the fact remains 
that for some years to come there will be the 
need for re-education of teachers prepared for 
the secondary school to fill positions in the ele- 
mentary school, positions which should be made 
increasingly attractive, particularly to young 
men. The elementary school must no longer be 
considered a stepping stone to a better position 
in high school. Positions in the elementary school 
must not be considered inferior. If they are not 
to be considered inferior, they must not be in- 
ferior. The first step in raising the status of the 
elementary school teacher is economic; his salary 
should equal that of the secondary school teacher 
of similar status. Equality of financial reward 
demands equality of preparation: a fifth year 
college should be required for elementary school 
teachers, either of preservice status or with in- 
ternship experience. 

The present upsurge of public interest in edv- 
cation is wholesome even when it occasionally 
impedes progress. The prospects for attracting 
new teachers are encouraging because teachers 
themselves are increasingly alert to their oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. The progress of edu- 
cational practice is catching up with educational 
theory, in some communities at least, with the 
speed expected of the atomic age. But there is 
always the danger that the pace may slacken, 
the public lose interest; the teacher needs a great- 
er security than tenure or an adequate pension. 





Selected Readings for Teacher Growth 


By FLOYD V. TURNER 


HERE ARE SEVERAL ways by which in-service 

training may be used to stimulate teacher 

growth. No one way has been proved to be 
superior to all others. First comes an analysis of 
the needs of the particular locality; the in-service 
program must meet the needs of the community 
in which it operates or its effectiveness will be 
lost. 

Self-directed reading has been widely used to 
improve teachers in service. With this in mind 
the following bibliography has been prepared 
with annotations which may prove helpful to 
the individual in selecting references of particu- 


lar interest. 


l. Barr, A. S., Burton, W. H., Brueckner, L. J.; 
Supervision, D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York, 1947. 


Chapter fourteen is particularly concerned with 
improvement of teachers with special emphasis upon 
opportunities for continued growth in service. Meth- 
ods and techniques to be used are discussed and the 
teacher attitude and morale are stressed. The pro- 
gram cannot be a hit or miss affair but must have 
definite goals and objectives. 


2. Knox, William F., “In-Service Training of Teach- 
ers,” School and Community, XXVIII, 1942, p. 
120. 


There are two kinds of teacher training, namely 
college and in-service. Each has its responsibilities 
and if they fail, the child will suffer. In-service train- 
ing must keep alive intellectual curiosity, broaden 
the teacher’s philosophy of education as well as de- 
velop the capacity to work cooperatively. 


3. In-Service Education of Elementary Teachers, 
Report of the Teacher Education Workshop, Di- 
vision of Surveys and Field Studies, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


An excellent program of education of teachers in- 
service is both realistic and practical. Unless the 
teacher grows and becomes a broader person as the 
result of in-service education, the program has not 
accomplished what it should. There are many medi- 
ums through which in-service education may be 
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As is true in other professions, the teacher must 
realize that his or her education does not end 
upon graduation from college. If the educational 
program is to be dynamic and active, the indi- 
vidual teacher must accept the responsibility of 
keeping up with the latest developments in edu- 
cation and of applying them whenever the need 
arises. 





accomplished: Conferences, observations, faculty 


meetings. 


4. Yauch, Wilbur A., Improving Human Relations 
in School Administration, Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1949. 


An excellent book for the administrator who is 
interested in teacher growth. In particular, Parts II 
and III are concerned with groups and group action, 
the teacher’s meeting, and curriculum planning by 
the faculty. The implication throughout the book is 
that administrators and teachers must cooperate and 
grow together. 


5. Myers, Alonza F., Kifer, Louise J., Merry, Ruth 
C., and Foley, Frances, “Professional Improve- 
ment of Teachers in Service,” Unit IV Coopera- 
tive Supervision in the Elementary School, Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York, 1942. 


The in-service education program must increase 
the teacher’s knowledge of child psychology. It 
should strive to keep the teacher posted on current 
affairs and educational trends by making current 
periodicals available to her. There should be instilled 
within the teacher a pride in accomplishment. One 
of the best methods of obtaining satisfactory results 
in the program is to encourage teachers to undertake 
individual projects. 


6. Leadership at Work, Fifteenth Yearbook, The 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction, National Education Association, 1942, 
p. 248. 


Leadership is not always the fellow out front call- 
ing for all others to follow. Leadership in its best 
form takes on the atmosphere of letting the teacher 
find his or her own way in a project in which the 
teacher is vitally interested. Any in-service education 
should be designed along democratic lines. Advisory 
boards are one of the more effective methods of in- 
service education. Participation in community activi- 
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ties is an important step in the right direction so far 
as the ultimate success of a program is concerned. 


7. Kyte, George C., The Principal at Work, Ginn & 
Co., New York, 1941, pp. 241-336. 


In-service devices should be used as they relate 
to the teacher’s need. It must be realized that these 
devices are not ends within themselves but merely 
means to an end. The principal should organize for- 
ums and panel discussions to stimulate interests 
among the teachers, and should make every effort to 
cooperate when the teacher undertakes an individual 
project. 


8. Hunt, H. C., “In-Service Education of Teachers 
in Wartime,” Curriculum Journal, Vol. 14, No. 
4, April, 1943. pp. 161-165. 


The title of this article may seem to indicate that 
it is out of date. However there are many ideas in the 
article which apply as well today as during wartime. 
One of the main ideas brought out is that teachers 
need to broaden their interests and their fields of 
thought. In-service education includes techniques 
and devices of school life and daily living which will 
stimulate thinking of teachers and create an aware- 
ness of the issues with which they are confronted. 


9. In Service Growth of School Personnel, Twenty- 
first Yearbook, National Education Association, 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
1942. 


Chapter one deals with the problem of in-service 
growth of teachers and also with the in-service 
growth of principals. The entire yearbook deals with 
both the administrative aspects and the teacher as- 
pects of in-service growth. It is just as applicable to 
the secondary program as it is to the elementary. It 
brings out the interesting point that growth must be 
cultivated and not compelled. Both teacher and ad- 
ministrator must have professional loyalty and both 
must want to improve the existing situation. 


10. Jacobson, J. B., Revis, W. C., Logsdon, J. D., 
Duties of School Principals, Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1950. 


The material concerned with in-service education 
is confined for the most part to Chapter 15. The gen- 
eral heading for this chapter is “Supervision,” but a 
considerable amount of space is devoted to in-service 
training techniques such as workshops, listed at the 
end of the chapter. 

11. Jackman, W. C., “Devices for In-Service Educa- 


tion of Teachers,” School Board Journal, Vol. 
103, Sept. 1941, pp. 56-58. 


The improvement of curriculum is a _ practical 
problem for an in-service education program to in- 
clude. What are some of the best ways in which the 
curriculum problem can be attacked? Some medi- 
ums are: general discussions, committee and group 
work, research projects, faculty meetings, and work- 
shops. 
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12. Lingren, Vernon C., “In-Service Education fo, 
New Curricula,” Curriculum Journal, Vol. xiv 
1943, pp. 211-214. 


There are no best devices for in-service educati 
but in many cases one device lends itself well to , 
particular situation. The supervisor should help pre. 
sent situations that will help broaden the teacher ip 
her work. It is brought out in this article that jp. 
service education is anything that stimulates profes. 
sional growth and as a result cannot be limited to 
any formal organized program. 


13. Darlington, M. W., In-Service Education of 
Teachers, School of Education, Oklahoma A, & 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 1944. 


Why have in-service education? Methods are pre. 
sented here for making the program more functional, 
Types of leadership are discussed with emphasis on 
what we need. Hints are given on the administration 
and organization of this type of program. 


14. Wiles, Kimball, Supervision for Better Schools, 
Prentice-Hall, New York, 1950. 


Chapter 10, “How Can the Staff Be Improved?” 
goes into detail on interviewing and selection of 
teachers, and goes on to describe the actual working 
conditions on the job. 


15. Van Den Berg, Lawrence H., Problems in Teach- 
er Training, Proceedings of the 1937 Spring 
Conference of the Eastern-States Association of 
Professional Schools for Teachers. Vol. VII, Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York, 1937. 


Methods and suggestions were made and these 
are given below in outline form. 


Methods Most Frequently Mentioned 


. Organization into committees to study specific 
problems arising in the school. 

. Well-planned study of special topics selected 

by the staff in general meetings of the faculty. 

Teacher’s lounge with books and magazines. 

Teachers select members to review current mag- 

azine articles. 

Financial reward to teachers for participation in 

programs of in-service education. 

Cooperatively engaging in a systematic evalu: 

tion of the school. 

. Attack problems of curriculum development in 

an organized manner. 

Hold forums which include parents, teachers and 

pupils. 

. Attend summer workshops. 

. Visit other teachers at work. 

. Hold small group meetings to consider revision 
of the course of study. 

. Panel discussions by teachers. 


Methods Less Frequently Mentioned 


. Experimenting with new classroom procedures. 
. Making a survey of pupil problems. 
. Attending professional meetings. 
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Holding informal meetings with the staff. 

_ Visiting pupil homes. 

Survey of graduates to discover strengths and 
weaknesses. 

_ Interschool studies of curriculum development. 

_ Attending guidance conferences. 


- Cooke, Dennis H., Administering the Teaching 
Personnel, Sanborn & Co., Chicago, 1939. 


The entire book deals with the problem of admin- 
istrator-teacher relationship. However the last chap- 
ter, chapter ten, is concerned exclusively with im- 
proving the teaching personnel in service. The re- 
sponsibility of the superintendent and principal is 
discussed as well as methods and techniques. 


17. Weber, C. A., “A summary of the findings of 
the sub-committee on In-Service Education” of 
the E. C. Assn., Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXVI, 1943. 


Procedures Showing Greatest Promise 


a. Discarding inspectatorial techniques originating 
with administrators. 

b. Giving teachers a definite part in the shaping of 
school policy. 

c. Devising ways and means for teachers to have a 
greater part in the selection of their own leaders. 

d. Inviting and encouraging parents and pupils to 
participate in deliberations which concern prob- 
lems affecting the child. 

e. Encouraging the workshop idea for in-service edu- 
cation for teachers. 


18. Wofford, Kate, “In-Service Education” Progres- 
sive Education, Vol. 19, April, 1942, pp. 219-220. 


This article emphasizes especially the need for 
growth in the cases of poorly qualified teachers, and 
the problems involved. It also gives techniques for 
in-service education which may be used in a small 
school system. 


19, Render, Ruth, “Ottawa Teachers Organize for 
In-Service Training,” Illinois Education, Dec., 
1950, pp. 138-139. 


This article is included in this bibliography be- 
cause it shows in clear and concise form what one 
community did in formulating an in-service education 
program which would function. The teachers met 
by grade groups and each group elected a member 
to serve on an evaluation committee and steering 
committee. The evaluation committee considered 
and organized all problems according to importance 
and prevalence and the steering committee planned 
action and organized schedules for the in-service 
taining program. 


20. Cocking, Walter D., “The Preschool Conference,” 
School Executive, August, 1950, p. 5. 


In this short article Dr. Cocking stresses the im- 
portance of planning, particularly pre-planning, of 
the conference. He discusses the problem of who 
should be invited to attend such conferences and 
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what materials should be made available. Dr. Cock- 
ing believes wholesome recreation is a part of any 
conference. He says, “Time spent playing together, 
or in complete relaxation, is time well spent.” 


21. Group Planning in Education, 1945 Yearbook, 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment of the N.E.A. 


It is true that this yearbook is concerned mainly 
with teacher-pupil planning. However it brings out 
how essential such planning is to teacher growth. 
Chapter 19 is particularly good in presenting ways 
and means of promoting an in-service education pro- 
gram for teachers. 


FOR THE GIFTED CHILD 


Portland, Oregon, has issued a first-year report on 
its experimental teaching of the gifted child under- 
taken on a grant from the Ford Foundation. This 
makes fascinating reading and should be of interest 
to all schools concerned with the exceptional stu- 
dent. Portland identified these pupils by three kinds 
of measures: measurement of intelligence through 
standard intelligence and achievement tests; judg- 
ment of characteristics such as alertness, powers of 
observation, curiosity, imagination, humor, persist- 
ence, discrimination, resourcefulness, and originality; 
and determination of special aptitudes such as art, 
music, science, dramatics, dancing, social leadership, 
and mechanical ability. 

So far, the greatest benefit has accrued to the 
teachers and administrators themselves as they have 
served in some way as guinea pigs in the experi- 
ment. The long-range purpose is to provide teach- 
ers with the information they need to select and in- 
struct the gifted child, but it is the children of Amer- 
ica who will eventually be the chief beneficiaries, if 
the project has any degree of success. The experi- 
ment was a hit not only with the teachers, but with 
the students themselves. Participation was optional 
and although some of the gifted pupils preferred to 
spend their time in traditional extracurricular activi- 
ties, most of those who were given the opportunity 
to participate in this program jumped at the chance 
to do extra classwork. “The Gifted Child” program 
originally grew out of the enterprise of a Portland 
high school teacher, Mrs. Idella Watson, a mathe- 
matics instructor in one of the largest city high 
schools. She was afraid that her most brilliant stu- 
dents would get bored at the slow pace set by the 
majority in her class, so she persuaded instructors in 
a nearby college to help her prepare work which 
would stimulate them and so encourage them to con- 
tinue in their studies. 

The final objective is to develop a program for 
the special instruction of the gifted child, flexible 
enough to be adapted to any public-school system 
in the land, and practical enough to be fitted into 
and public-school budget. The findings of this re- 
port naturally have significance for independent 
schools as well. — E.R.B., Newsletter. 
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Academic Freedom Surveyed 


A preliminary analysis of replies received in an 
“academic freedom” survey being conducted by the 
academic freedom committee of the Illinois division 
of the American Civil Liberties Union indicates that 
students have more reason to complain about the 
lack of academic freedom than have professors. The 
results of the study now in process among more 
than 50 Illinois institutions of higher education show 
that students are least secure in the freedoms “to 
hear outside speakers, to criticize the faculty and 
administration, to organize associations and affiliate 
nationally, of press, of petition, and of reasonable 
off-campus activity.” The faculty’s least secure free- 
doms as shown by the survey relate to faculty self- 
government, to tenure, and freedom to criticize cur- 
riculum and administration—AHE Bulletin. 


® The problem of older people in our communities 
and what can be done to understand them and to 
work more satisfactorily with them is the central 
theme of the May, 1954, issue of Adult Leadership 
magazine. Adult Leadership is directed toward per- 
sons in professional and lay leadership positions. It 
is published by the Adult Education Association of 
the U.S.A., and is supported in large measure by the 
Fund for Adult Education. 


® The first problem of a parent of a retarded child 
is his own emotional adjustment, and the next is how 
to prepare the child for economic survival. Both 
these problems must be handled without resentment, 
pity, disappointment, martyrdom, or rejection. 


® Gallaudet College, the world’s only college for 
the deaf, began its 91st academic year with an en- 
rollment of 285 students, the largest in its history. 
The graduate department of education, which offers 
master’s degrees to people with normal hearing who 
desire to teach the deaf, reports eleven students 
registered, including Kisu Rhee, grandnephew ‘of 
South Korean President Syngman Rhee. 


® Lack of a dynamic, vital library program beamed 
at young adults is the cause of the sharp drop in 
library use occurring when young people leave 
school, according to Library Trends, published at 
the University of Illinois. 

Motion pictures, radio, and television may on 
occasion actually provide stimulation to children’s 
reading, and such opportunities should be capital- 
ized by the children’s librarian, according to the 
same journal. 








Research Support Methods Failing 


A University of Pittsburgh research professor de. 
clares that “we are falling behind in the discovery of 
new, fundamental principles in basic science be. 
cause of limitations imposed by the present system 
of project research support.” Dr. Max Lauffer, head 
of biophysics at Pitt, believes it is imperative that 
we uncover new basic scientific principles if we are 
to improve upon and control man’s future envirop. 
ment. To discover and understand these new princi- 
ples, he urged, we must revise our present research 
support system. Long-range emphasis must be 
placed on the abilities of reputable, competent and 
imaginative scientists rather than upon specific, nar. 
rowly limited research projects. 
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Association for Higher Education, NEA, Annual 
Conference, Chicago, March 5-7. 

Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, Annual Meeting, Denver, March 7-10, 

Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
——* Convention, Detroit, Michigan, March 
12-17. 

National Science Teachers Association, Fourth 
National Convention, Washington, D. C, 
March 14-17. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, New York, March 19-23. 
National Association of Deans of Women, NEA, 
ae Convention, Cincinnati, Ohio, March 

22-25. 

American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, jointly with Midwest 
Regional Conference, NEA, National Conven- 
tion, Chicago, March 25-30. 

American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Annual Convention, Washington, D. C., March 
25-29. 

APRIL 

Association for Childhood Education International, 
1956 Study Conference, Washington, D. C, 
April 1-6. 

National Catholic Educational Association, Kiel 
Auditorium, St. Louis, Missouri, April 3-6. 
International Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA, International Conference, Minneapolis, 

April 10-14. 

Music Educators National Biennial Conference, 

NEA, St. Louis, April 13-18. 


May 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 60th 
Annual Convention, San Francisco, May 20-23. 































Adolescence and Adolescents 


Schools and colleges are under increasing obligation to pro- 
vide the possibility for growth in maturity. No amount of me- 
chanical expertness can supplant in people balance, proportion, 
and wisdom. A more mature person is often distinguishable 
from one less mature by the places he goes and the things he 
does when the going gets rough. . . . The less mature person 
will continue to damage the dignities and the personalities of 
others and will find himself the victim of continual disappoint- 
ment in his human relations. Everyone disappoints his sooner 
or later.—Lucille Allen, dean of women, Pennsylvania College 
for Women. 


The confusion and uncertainty of the present have driven 
many young people to early marriage and parenthood. The 
median marriage age for women has dropped from 22 years in 
1890 to 20.4 years in 1950; that of men from 27 to 22 years. On 
the other hand, there is evidence that thoughtful young people 
are putting their faith in the less material and perhaps more 
enduring values of home and family life than have many of 
their predecessors.—Hilda Threlkeld, dean of women, Univer- 
sity of Louisville. 


All of the young adolescent's emotions are intense; many 
new interests are opening up to him and prove to be absorbing 
at the moment. Shyness and insecurity are characteristic of 
this early adolescent period, though often well covered by 
brashness, boasting, and other forms of noise. . . . There are 
moments when we as educators might conclude, along with 
parents, that early adolescence is a period of constant problems 
to the older generation. But the size of the problem to elders 
is as nothing compared to the size of the problem the young 
adolescent is to himself.—Elizabeth Lee Vincent, professor of 
human development, Pennsylvania College for Women. 

















Announcing Publication of the NEW 


Research Studies in Education—1954 


SECTION I—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Completed in 1954 


SECTION II—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Under Way in 1954 


Both Sections compiled by Stanley B. Brown and Mary Louise Lyda of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


SECTION IIIl—Research Methods Bibliography. 
Compiled by Carter V. Good of the University of Cincinnati. 


Research Studies in Education—1954 


continues the series of classified listings of educational research formerly published in Pa Dexta 
Kappan and later by Beta Delta Chapter (University of Colorado) of Phi Delta Kappa, and the 
1953 edition published last April as Research Studies in Education— 1953. 


A VALUABLE RESEARCH REFERENCE 


The 1954 Edition contains 100 pages and paper cover, including 82 pages of listings classified 
under more than 40 library-approved subdivisions, complete with author’s name, title of study, 
and institution where undertaken, plus eight pages of Research Methods Bibliography. Research 
Studies in Education—1954 will be an invaluable research tool for general and education li- 
braries, departments of education, professors of education, graduate students, and educational 


researchers in general. 


Send your order to 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 
Eighth and Union 
Bloomington, Indiana 


ORDER NOW—$3.50 POSTPAID 
(Special Discount Price: Cash with Order, $3.00 Postpaid) 


Publication of the Research Studies in Education Series is expected to be a continuing activity of 
Phi Delta Kappa. The 1955 edition is now in process of compilation. Its publication is dependent upon 
sales of the 1953 and 1954 editions. Copies of the 1953 edition are also available at the above prices. 
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